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Till not one that I loved in my youth can be found: 

From the legacy hunters, that near us abound, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 

From the taunts of the young,and the flauntsof the 
gay; 

From all the trite ridicule rattled away 

By the pert ones who have nothing wiser to say, 
Oh, a spirit to laugh at them give her! 


*| From repining at fancied neglected desert, 


Or, vain of a civil speech, bridling alert; 
From finical niceness or slatternly dirt; 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 
From over solicitous guarding of pelf; 
From Humor unchecked, that most obstinate elf; 
From every unsocial attention to self; 
Or ridiculous whim whatsoever, 
From vaporish freaks and methodical airs, 
Apt to sproutin a brain that’s exempted from cares, 
From impertinent meddling in other affairs, 
Diana, thy servant deliver! 


From the erring attachment of desolate souls; 
From the love of ‘‘Spadelles”’ or of “Metador voles,” 
Or of lap-dogs, or parrots, or monkeys, or owls,— 

Be they ne’er so uncommon or clever! 
But chief, from the love with all loveliness flown, 
Which makes the dim eye condescend to look down 
Un some ape of a fop, or some owl of a clown, 

. Oh, Diana, thy servant deliver! 

From spleen at beholding the young more caressed; 
From petty asperity, tartly expreased ; 
From scandal, detraction, and every such pest, 

From all, thy true servant deliver! 
Nor let satisfaction depart from her lot, 
Let her sing, if at ease, and be patient, if not; 





Be pleased if r bered, tif forgot; 
Till the Fates her slight thread shall dissever! 
—Llangollen, A. D. 1788. 





and all letters relating to its editorial 
must be addressed to the Kditors of the Woman’s 
JOURNAL. 

Letters containing remittances, and relating to the 
business department of the paper, must be addressed 
to Box 4297, Boston. 


NEWSPAPER DECISIONS. 

1, Any person who takesa paper regularly from 
the postoffice—whether directed to his name or anoth- 
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2. Ifa earn orders his paper discontinued, he 
must pay all arrearages, or the publisher may contin- 
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whole amount, whether the paper is taken from the 
office or not. 
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moving ond leaving them uncalled for, is prima facie 
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For the Woman’s Journal. 
A SONG'S EXCUSE. 
BY ELLA DIETZ. 


Because the nigntingale hath sung 
Shall other birds be mute? 

Because a bard his harp hath strung, 
Shall I not touch my lute? 

Shall all sweet flowers be torn from bowers 
Because they bear no fruit? 

Methinks the summer were but sad, 
Without asingle rose; 

And even winter seemeth glad, 
When the soft south-wind blows; 

And round our home the shy birds come 
And flit above the snows. 


The pale, sweet blossoms of the spring 
Are prophets, if no more, 

Or infant heralds ushering in 
The summer’s brilliant store, 

When windflower blows, the violet knows 
That winter’s reign is o’er, 


I sometimes think the simple strain 
I learned in solitudes, 

Rhymed to the music of my pain. 
A grander lay includes, 

And that some ear perchance may hear, 
The song which me eludes. 





A BALLAD. 
BY ALICE CARY. 


The morn is hanging her fire-fringed veil, 
Made of the mist, o’er the walnut boughs, 

And Barbara, with her cedar pail, 
Comes to the meadow to call the cows, 

“The little people, that live in the air, 
Are not for my human hands to wrong,”’ 

Says Barbara, and her loving prayer 
Takes them up, as she goes along. 

Gay sings the miller, and Barbara's mouth 
Purses with echoes it will not repeat, 

And the rose on her eheek hath a May-day’s growth 
In the line with the ending “I love you, sweet.” 

Yonder the mill is, small and white, 
Hung like a vapor among the rocks — 

Good spirits say to her, morn and night, 
“Barbara! Barbara! stay with your flocks.” 


Stay, for the treasures you have to keep; 
Cherish the love that you know is true; 
Though stars should shine in the tears you weep, 
They never would come out of heaven to you. 
And were you to fo lowpthe violet veins, 
Over the hills—to the ends of earth, 
Barbara, what would you get for your pains, 
More than your true-love’s love is worth? 
So, never a thought about braver mills; 
Of prouder lovers your dreaming cease; 
A world is shut in among these hills— 
Stay in it, Barbara, stay for your peace! 


a 





THE OLD MAID’S PRAYER. 
BY LADY ELEANOR BUTLER. 


[Some weeks since, I read in the WoMAN’s JouRNAL 
& paragraph about the “ladiee of Llangollen,” Lady 
Eleanor Butler and Miss Ponsonby. It may iaterest 
and instruct some of your young readers to see these 
lines, written by Lady Butler.) 


Since thou and the Fates, my dear Goddess, decree 
That, old maid as I am, an old maid I must be, 
Oh hear the petition I offer to thee! 

For to bear it must be my endeavor. 








SEX IN EDUCATION. 
[Second Paper.] 

In a first article on Dr. E. H. Clarke’s work 
under the above title, some criticisms were 
made on his statements of fact; and it was 
pointed out that all the cases actually cited by 
him, of special injury to the health of women 
through school-education, amounted to pre- 
cisely five. Since writing that article I have 
visited Vassar College, where I found a good 
deal of dissatisfaction to exist among the au- 
thorities, over one of those five cases, as stated 
by Dr. Clarke. He mentions a certain Miss 
D—— who entered Vassar College at fourteen 
and graduated “before she was nineteen.” 
The President and the Resident Physician as- 
sured me that no such instance of precocity 
had ever occurred. Dr. Clarke says of this 
anonymous witness that “She studied, recited, 
stood at the blackboard, walked, and went 
through her gymnastic exercises, from the be- 
ginning to the end of the term, just as boys 
do.” The same authorities declared that this 
statement, taken as a whole, was au absolute 
untruth; the gymnastic exercises being ab- 
solutely forbidden to the students, at certain 
periods, and the greatest care being enjoined 
upon them inall respects. The President and 
the Resident Physician also expressed some 
surprise that in a case of such importance, 
their testimony should not have been at least 
called for, instead of relying solely on that of 
the patient. I believe that it is customary 
among physicians to show some consideration 
or courtesy to each other in such matters, be- 
fore putting cases in print which seem to re- 
flect on the professional fidelity of any one. 
Be this as it may, this denial of fundamental 
facts leaves this instance at least open to sus- 
picion; and reduces Dr. Clarke’s undisputed 
cases of injury to female health, through 
schooling, to four. 

But suppose the instances were four thou- 
sand. Grantall his premises. What is his 
conclusion? All that he demands of an edu- 
cational establishment for girls is that “the 
organization of studies and instruction must 
be flexible enough to admit of the periodical 
and temporary absence of each pupil, without 
loss of rank, or necessity of making up work, 
from recitation and exercise ofall sorts.” (p. 
158.) And yet he goes on to declare that for 
Harvard College, for instance, to adapt itself 
for the introduction of young women would be 
a thing so enormously difficult that it would 
cost two millions of dollars. (p. 151.) 

This is what is so inexplicable to me in the 
conclusion of the book. Grantall Dr. Clarke’s 
facts, and all his demand—what follows? Of 
course the system of our grammar schools and 
high schools—especially those for both sexes 
—must be essentially remodeled. These I 
waive. Butso far as our leading colleges are 
concerned,—and Harvard in particular—I not 
ouly do not see why the remodeling for the 
admission of women should cost two millions, 
but I do not see why it should cost acent. I 
do not see, indeed, why there is needed at 
Harvard any remodeling at all—only a quiet 
carrying out of what is the present tendency 
in all things—to substitute elective for requir- 
ed studies—voluntary for required attendance 
on exercises,—and the testing of scholarships 
by examinations instead of by daily marks. 
Surely it cannot have escaped Dr. Clarke's at- 
tention that the formula quoted from him 
above, beginning “the orgauization of studies, 
etc.,” while it describes his ideal for the edu- 


tem now being rapidly adopted at that very 
Harvard College of which he has lately become 
an Overseer? If this be so, why not extend 
the benefits of this new and flexible system to 
young women and let them have the benefit 
of it? 

When Dr. Clarke and I were in college, ev- 
ery absence from daily prayers or recitation 
counted as an offense. Now each student is 
allowed a certain liberal number of absences 
from prayers and no questions are asked until 
that number is exceeded. Then almost all 
rank turned on marks given at the daily reci- 
tation. Now there are no daily marks, in 
many of the departments, and the question of 
scholarship is determined by periodical exami- 
nations. To these, it would seem, Dr. Clarke 
does not object, for he says (p. 134), “itis easy 
to frame a theoretical emulation, in which re- 
sults oply are compared and tested, that would 
be healthy and invigorating.” Yet such emu- 
lation as this is all that seems likely to be left 
at Harvard in the way of dangerous rivalry, 
when the present system shall have been fully 
developed. “The steady, untiring, day-by- 
day competition,’’ that Dr. Clarke deprecates, 
is being utterly laid aside; and a more flexible 
system is being introduced for young men, 
which turns out to have the incidental advan- 
tage of being precisely what young women 
need also. 

It is a valuable discovery, that the more you 
improve a college, the better it is adapted for 
both sexes. The same thing may be noted 
on another point, the consideration of which 
may throw light on Dr. Clarke’s demand for 
two million dollars;—I mean the question of 
dormitories. If the admission of girls to our 
colleges does nothing else but to break down 
the present system of vast brick barracks, and 
to substitute the simpler boarding-house sys- 
tem of Michigan University, it will be a work 
well done. Ofcourse, if there is to be dupli- 
cated for girls the vast array of buildings that 
now encumbers the college yard at Cambridge, 
it will cost a great deal of money. But just 
now, when all the boarding-house keepers of 
Cambridge are deploring their occupation gone 
by reason of these structures, it is the very 
time to introduce youug women into the quar- 
ters now vacant; and why, in this case, will 
they cost the college moré than so many addi- 
tional young men? Once adopt the plan, 
which I believe to be the true one, that it is 
the office of the college to provide facilities of 
instruction, and that of the pupils and their 
parents (under the mere general supervision 
of the college) to look out for food and lodging, 
medical attendance and spiritual guidance,— 
and the increased expense of joint collegiate 
education turns out amerechimera. Were it 
ever so great,I should still regard it as the 
best way of spending money; but I do not see 
it to be great, nor indeed to amount to any- 
thing worth mentioning at all. Nor do I see 
why, even if we admit all Dr. Clarke's facts, 
he has given a single valid reason why our 
colleges should not admit girls to-morrow,— 
making, as many of them have already made 
on other grounds,—the necessary changes to 
secure sufficient flexibility of system. It there- 
fore seems to me that as his facts are not 
worked out with sufficient thoroughness to jus- 
tify this or any other conclusion; so his con- 
clusion that our present colleges cannot, ex- 
cept at a vast expense, admit women, is utter- 
ly unsustained by his facts. T. W. H. 





PUBLIC OPINION. 


It has been my fate, whether good or ill I 
am not now to determine, to live, for the last 
six years of my invalid life, in what are con- 
sidered by many the “abominations of the 
age”—boarding houses—and New York city 
boarding houses at that. And, perhaps, there 
is no way of gathering up more surely, the 
general tone of public opinion, than from the 
table talks of the changing multitudes, as the 
days and weeks go by. 

Men who dwell among the bulls and bears 
of Wall Street; men who deal out silks and 
laces on Broadway, acd diamonds at Tiffany’s ; 
popular lecturers, scientists, and mayazine 
writers, and not a few of the fathers of fam- 
ilies, who find it cheaper to support a family 
in a good boarding house than to pay the rent 
of a house, in a comfortable locality, on the 
crowded island metropolis. 

Women, too, from the hearers of “Ristori”, 
“Cushman” and“Salvina,” in toiletsor head 
gear surprising to the quiet lady in simple cos- 
tume who earns her bread by hours of patient 
toil, with head, heart, or brain. Now and 
then, a “Woman Suffragist,” or member of the 
Woman’s Club,” or “‘Sorosis,” drops in, caus- 
ing wings to flutter and eyelids to arch a little, 
lest strong-mindedness should be, like small 
pox, contagious. 

Of course, all of these, going out daily, 
bring in with them the odor of the outside 
world, and unconsciously reveal themselves to 


thermometer indicates the temperature of the 
hour ; and it is strange to note how thorough- 
ly they are, (almost without an exception), im- 
bued with all the real fundamental principles 
of “Woman’s Rights ;” how positively they as- 
sertand defend them; and yet how utterly 
ignorant they are of having an idea in com- 
mon with the advocates of that movement. 
Take them unawares, and they are ready 
to demand all equality; “It was a shame that 
woman should not be educated as well as a 
man,” “Abominable that her wages should be 
less for the same work ;’’ ready to indorse wo- 
men physicians, women lecturers, women 
preachers, some of them, women lawyers, and 
woe tothe man,in bis self asserted impor- 
tance, who dared to utter an idea of manly 
superiority, or the woman, in herconservatism» 
who professed horror at Woman’s getting out 
of her sphere, or wearing too heavy a chigaon, 
or too many flounces. 

All was amiable, and you would think you 
had advocates of the surest type, till some 
word fell upon their ears, of Woman Suffrage. 
Then, oh! horror of horrors !—how they were 
shocked —“A woman vote!” — ‘Ballots for 
women!” “I think,” said a clergyman’s wife, 
“that voting for woman would be incompati- 
ble with all delicacy of feelings, and true wo- 
manly dignity of character,’’ and she arched 
her stately neck and looked in the faces of the 
rest, as she drew her diamond fingers over ber 
chin and waited for affirmative nods, which 
all seemed ready to give. 

“Are there not some circumstances,” I ask- 
ed, “where you could conceive it would be 
compatible with delicacy and refinement for a 
woman to vote ?”’ 

“No,” she replied with emphasis, “Nor can 
I conceive that any true womanly woman 
would ever be found advocating so preposter- 
ous a sentiment.” 

I learned long since, that when an individ- 
ual, man or woman, is in an assertive, domi- 
neering mood, it is best to let them alone. 
So I said no more, but resolved to take notes. 
The party at the table did not see fit to differ 
outwardly, whatever they might do inwardly, 
and the days went by. Within a week, some 
Catholic proceeding excited Mrs. Reverend’s 
ire, and she wished she was aman and could 
vote. 

“T think,’ said her husband, “if you wo- 
men could vote, this thing would soon be put 
down.” 

“I would vote on that with a will, said my 
lady. 

The company echoed, “Aye,” and all thought 
there were some things a woman might vote 
upon. 

Then came up a question on “Public schools 
and compulsory education.” 

“I'd like to vote every little scampin this 
city into a school house,” says my lady. 

“Aye,’’ says the company. 

“If women would ask to vote for such things, 
instead of asking to go to Congress and such 
nonsense, they mizht do some good.”’ 

“Aye,” said the echoes. 

Our cook got too much stimulus, one day, 
and there was inconvenience in the household. 

“If I could vote! well, 1 wish every woman 
in the land could vote, and we would vote 
down these grog-shops in one year,” says my 
lady. 

“Aye,” say the echoes. 

So I listened, and I found that all these peo- 
ple were thinking, and that only a thin shell 
of prejudice and superstition, was curbing and 
confining them, and that, every day, like the 
egg in the nest, the shell was growing more 
brittle, and the hour will come when the ban- 
dage will break, anda soul, new fledged, will 
be born into the new Gospel of Freedom. 
They are thinking and living, (there is some- 
times a pleader for the cause at hand.) While 
the Woman’s Congress was in session it was 
curious to mark its effect from day to day. At 
first, there were half sneers and inuendoes, then 
curiosity, and, as the press came to the point 
of respectful recognition and contained words 
of commendation, the wish was expressed ve- 
hemently that they had gone to see and hear, 
and a determination “to go next time.” 

One asked, ‘‘Was it really nice?” “It was 
really nice,’’ was the answer, from one who 
ventured only the last evening. 

“They said respectable women did not at- 
tend,”’ was the half queried response. 

“They’’ said, in the old anti slavery times, 
“that only crazy people and fanatics attended 
our meetings,” but the crazy people and fana- 
tics spoke their words of earnest truth, and 
the chord vibrated through the land until the 
nation heard, and, when the hour of rebellion 
came, “God bad no attribute with which to 
take sides with the oppressor.” 

So our work progresses in every household 
and home. So the thought goes out, and, in 
its very opposers we find the hindrances 
against which we plant our feet for renewed 


every hour of the twenty-four; changing with 
out knowing it. Let us “learn to labor and 
to wait,” ’Till “the fullness of time” shall re- 
veal a nation, that will be as much ashamed 
to own that it ever stood opposed to the equal 
right of woman to the ballot, as it is now to 
acknowledge that it ever advocated the right 
of propertyin man. FRANcEs D. Gaex. 











CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs, Gatty, author of “Aunt Judy’s Tabs,” 
an English authoress of repute, is dead. 

Mrs. Raymond, widow of Henry J. Ray- 
mond, is living at Rome with her daughter. 

Miss Mary Grew of Germantown, Pa., 
preached at the Unitarian Church last Sunday. 

Miss Frances Power Cobbe is now a regular 
preacher in the Unitarian Chapel at Clerken- 
well, London. 

Mrs. Sibley of Chelsea, Mass., has invented 
a rotary loom, doing three times the work of 
an ordinary loom in one-third the space. 

Mrs. Fawcett, wife of the British author and 
member of Parliament, delivered the opening 
address of the winter session of the Women’s 
College, London. 

Mrs. Ellen Cordwell, an English woman 
who has for many years kept a periodical 
store in Providence, and who died last week, 
left a bequest in her will for the establishment 
of a free bed for foreigners in the Rhode Is- 
land hospital. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Cady Stanton !ectured in 
Rochester, New York, week before last, before 
the Woman’s Taxpayers Association to a large 
audience of ladies and gentlemen. Mrs. L. C. 
Smith, President of the Association, occupied 
the chair and introduced the speaker. 

An incident occurred in Boston, Sunday 
week, which good and golden Jeremy Taylor 
might have mentioned in his “Holy Dying.” 
Mrs. Hooper, ninety-three years old, united 
with the Congregational church at a special 
communion held at her house. She has eighty- 
four descendants. 

Miss Joanna Julia Greswell, daughterof Rev. 
Kichard Greswell, B. D., of Worcester Col- 
lege, Oxford, bas just written a Grammatical 
Analysis of the Hebrew Psalter, being an ex- 
planatory interpretation of every word con- 
tained in the Book of Psalms, intended chiefly 
for the use of beginners in the study of He- 
brew. 


Miss Chessar, a lecturer on physiology and 
hygiene, and Mrs. Herbert Cowell, sister of 
Mrs. Garrett Anderson, are to be put in nom- 
ination as candidates for the representation 
of Marylebone in the London School Board. 
Mrs. Anderson retires, and will preside over 
the committee which has been formed to 
promote the election of Miss Chessar and 
Mrs. Cowell. 


Louisa F. Bartlett, of Boston, has bequeath- 
ed $2000, to be equally distributed among the 
Awerican Bible Society of New York, the 
American Tract Society of New York, the 
American Sunday School Society of Philadel- 
phia, and the American Missionary Associa- 
tion for Freedmen; $1000 to the American 
Home Missionary Society, $5000 to the Wo- 
man’s Board of Missions. 


Miss Jennie E. R. North of Bristol has just 
passed an examination at Lewiston, Me., 
preparatory to entering Bates College. A 
correspondent writes that Miss North is the 
only person who was every way fitted for col- 
lege in the Bristol schools, and the first wo- 
man who ever accomplished a preparatory 
course of studies for college in that school. 
She fitted atthe Bristol High School. 


Miss Trafford Southwell of Hyde Park 
London, has intimated to the treasurer of 
the North Cambridgeshire Hospital her in- 
tention to supplement the noble gift of that 
hospital to the town of Wisbeach by the addi- 
tion of £5000 to the endowment fund. This 
makes the total value of the gift of this be- 
nevolent lady amount to £16,000, the hospital 
and furniture, with surgeon’s residence, havy- 
ing cost £8000, and a further sum of £3000 
having been invested to provide for its main- 
tenance. 


Mrs. E. D. Cheney, of Boston, has preached 
in Unitarian pulpits of Detroit and Chicago 
The Chicago journals give an extended report 
of her sermon in Mr. Wendte’s church. Her 
text was taken from the fourth chapter of 
John’s Gospel, and the report is sensationally 
headed: “Practical Religion. The Devil to 
be Combated by the Board of Health, Purity 
of Soul to be Developed by Street sweepers.” 
But this was magnifying a single sentence into 
the subject of an entire discourse of which it 
wasamere fragment. “Our devils are filthy 
tenements and dirty streets” was only one of a 
hundred propositions that were so tersely and 














From the grief of my friendships,all drooping around, 


cation of women also describes the actual sys- 


a quiet constant observer as naturally as a 


effort. And public opinion is changing with 


quaintly stated as to be long remembered. 
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THE UNSOLVED PROBLEM. 


The question how-withal women shall be | 


| ing universal. The manifest unfitness of both | numerous finger rings, worn by aristocratic | breakfast; I’m sure I can do it without rout- 


| for ordinary wear mars their intrinsic grace. 


tourists, suggest the savage tribes, where a 


The Bloomer movement of a quarter of a | similar taste is not limited to the feminine side 


clothed, is linked with others so vital in im- | century back failed because it was ill-consid- | of the wigwam. 


portance, that we may perhaps be pardoned if | 
we still harp, not upon “my daughter,” but | short and scant skirt of halfa dozen years ago | 


upon her raiment. 


Miss Phelps’ late book on the subject seem- 
ed clear and comprehensive, till the comments 


ered, perhaps premature. The conveniently 
| was only a freak of fashion, deformed by 
French heels, and the Grecian bend. 

Many ladies then held out stoutly for a time 


of other writers appeared. Somebody strangely against garments that brought to view a large 


misunderstands her—they or I. 


| ancle and “No.6” boot. In the graceful sen- 


A New York weekly, in recent editorial | tences of the “Gospel of good gowns” it is in- 
strictures, finds her views “intemperate and | timated that such revelations violate the sa- 
misdirected,” tending to hinder a true reform | oroq secresies. But No. 6 feet and their corre- 
in dress. Then it dilates on the “unreason sponding ankle, belong usually to a figure 


and extravagance,” of “coats and trousers,” 


and hair cropped like “prize fighters,” con- 
demming such styles as “madly impossible.” 

Yea, verily! To risk being mistaken for a 
man, without gaining the least of his exclu- 
sive privileges, say, the ability to whistle at 
street corners, to the car, receding despite your 
frantic parasol, or to be shorn of the precious 
wisp with which nature economically adorns 
the modern feminine head—were appalling. 
This being conceded what has it to do with 
Miss Phelps’ propositions? Is it best to run a 
tilt against windmills of one’s own imagina- 
tion? Do they not always multiply like Fal- 
staff ’s men in buckram ? 

The writer alluded to being a man, could 
not put himself in the place of a woman; if he 
might, one day within whalebone and steel 


would convert him. Comfortably clad in his | 
inherited toga virilis, how can he appreciate | 
Partly con- | 
scious of this he has fortified himself with the | 


the burden of womanly apparel # 


wisdom of some lady friends, and assures us 


that, without conspicuously violating the pres- | 


ent mode, a comfortable and healthy costume 
can be secured, by putting all the warmth 
needed, in close-fittiug garments about the per- 
son. Over these, two skirts are worn, one 
under, the other over the hoops. A simply 
made outside dress completes the suit. 

Is it not a contradiction of terms to call that 
costume comfortable and healthy which re- 
quires so many garments after warmth, i. e¢., 
comfort, is secured? Besides, hosts of us have 
dressed in this manner for years and have 
found it unsatisfactory in these respects. 

It is further stated that “this amount of ap- 
parel weighs no more than that worn by men, 
five or sixpounds.” Five or six pounds borne 
by the hand, or directly upon the shoulders 
is little. Carried in a long sweep from the 
shoulders or hips, it is much. The weight is 
far from the fulcrum. How much the power 
must be increased is anice problem to me- 
chanics. To this estimate must be added our 
hanging pockets. The wind fills our sails, and 
the rain drenches them. A waterproof cloak 
is a necessary and weighty evil. A man’s 
heavy garments buttoning closely about him 
distributes that heaviness equaily. 

Surely the ladies who counseled this writer 
never knew the delight of absolutely forgetting 
their clothes for a precious season, as they 
only can be forgotten in the freedom and pro- 
tection of amountain suit. To be sure, a lady 
does not climb hills, scale fences, or jump 
brooks, in a dignified progress down Broadway- 
She has only to bear her garments constantly 
in mind in view of varied collisions, But if 
she turn in to visit some of the many who live 
midway between earth and heaven, clutching 
the swaying draperies,.or tripping upon them, 
she goes “up, up, up,” breathless and panting, 
or hoisting them with a dextrous backward 
thrust, and steering toright and left of disas- 
trous contacts, she goes “down, down, downy,” 
as in the nursery rhyme. 
scents of many a day in New York, costs more 
in vital force, than along walk over hills in 
the country. 

This writer concludes that the adoption of 
a new mode of dress, no matter how desirable, 
depends upon whether Fashion decrees it to be 
“the thing.” Certainly, since Fashion is a ty- 
rant whom we all unite positively or negatively 
to create. The modistes of Paris may issue 
the mandates, but we, the governed, cunsent 
to them, or they are impotent. It were well if 
every mother and daughter of us felt her indi- 
vidual responsibility, as did the three London 
tailors of Thread and Needle Street, when 
they began their petition to the king: “We, 
the people of Great Britain.” 

Yet how to break the slavery into which we 
were born? The chains of myriad Lilliputian 
cords were forged, centuries ago. Whoever 
fights must do so inanother spirit than that of 


aforementioned writer; ‘So long as women | 


retain their womanly nature, they will feel con- 
strained to conform ina general way to the 


prevailing customs in the matter of dress. To ! 


be conspicuous is the one thing, from which 
well-bred people shrink.’? But when the need 
is urgent, shall we not be something more than 
well-bred ? 

Whether peradventure, there be fifty, or if 
peradventure it shall lack five of the fifty; or 
again if it be for forty, or even for ten’s sake, 
who can know? Yet many of us are strongin 
faith, that there are sensible women enough, 
in each of our large cities, to save it from folly. 


Just how the new departure shall be accom- 


plished is a matter for united consideration. “I 
have something better to do than to carry my 
gown,” said a wise woman, when trained skirts 
came round again. Many such protests keep 
this style, with the flowing sleeves, from becom- 


The ascents and de- | 


| equally well developed; the hand and wrist, 
which cannot be hidden, are in keeping. Ex- 
| cessive sensitiveness on such points leans a lit- 
tle to that desire to seem, rather than to be, 
which called out Hamlet's satire, 

“God hath given you one face, and you 
make yourselves another; you jig, you amble, 
| you lisp.” 

The artistic beauty of the extremities de- 
| pends rather on form than on Chinese small- 
ness. If the coming woman is ashamed of a 
well proportione4 foot, she will not be the un- 
| affected, artistic creature we hope for—a Venus 
de Milo in her freedom from pettiness. Cinder- 
| illa’s sisters, paring their heels and toes, are 
forever ridiculous. Itis squeezing No. 6 feet 
into No. 4 boots that spoils the gait of many. 
So few women walk well, that one who does, 
| attracts attention. Judging from summer re- 
sorts, ladies walk for pleasure very little, often 
frankly admitting that their clothes are the 
hindrance. One who can take a walk of sev- 
| eral miles is accounted a marvel of endurance. 
By middle life, the largest pedestrian feat is a 
shopping tour. What wonderif age tends to 
that “redundancy of contour” for which the 
screen of long robes is needed! Rather let 
the evil be avoided by more freedom of out- 
door life. 
| The charming plea for ‘‘good gowns,” i. e., 
long ones, seems to be founded on the old theo- 
ry of the days of chivalry—Woman an angel, 
Man human; he for use—she for beauty—the 
oak and rose—or as we were early taught, 


| 
| “The stately pine, 

| And the graceful vine, 

| Whose curling tendrils round it twine.” 
} 


A pretty triplet of rhymes, but the pine is 
often a blasted thing, (I don’t mean to be irrev- 
erent) and the oak, hollow-hearted. The rose 
soon withers, and is cast aside, and if the tree 
falls, what becomes of the clinging vine? 

| Must it perish, too, as the Hindoo widow by 
| the suttee’? If this is well for fair Rachel, 
| what of ill-favored Leah? Is it true, as one 
| man has said, that lacking physical beauty a 
| woman had better die @ 
| As ifit were the sacred ark, oneshrinksfrom 
touching rudely the sweetest sentiment of hu- 
| man life, distorted in these metaphoric soph- 
isms. “The lie that is half a truth” if not “al- 
| ways the blackest of lies,” is one of the most 
troublesome, and these half truths too often re- 
| peated give a one-sided view. Our fine spun 
| theories are ignored by fact. Every-day life, 
| perverted from its primary intentions, puts 
women to bitter uses. There is ever a strange 
inconsistency. Yet it is better than the boast- 
| ed chivalry of old. Enid was hostler for her 
lover ; and Geraint, her husband, scarcely vio- 
lated the customs of that time, when in his 
| causeless apger he compelled her to drive six 
horses far before him, through a country in- 
| fested by robbers and assassins. 

The philosopby of this and kindred subjects 
remains, in spite of the discussion of Ages, a 
case of indeterminate analysis. Practically, 
whatever may have been in Eden, in this mat- 
ter-of-fact world, both sexes are for beauty and 
use. For myself, I can never decide which 
charms me more, the athletic vigor of a young 
man, with an intelligent face and well-devel- 
oped figure, or the more flexile grace of a 
young woman to whom like adjectives apply. 
I know well which Iam more likely to meet 
in Broadway. The natural comely shape of 
the former, too often contrasts with shoulders 
pushed out by a spider-like compression of the 
waist, giving the beholder a sympathetic diffi- 
culty of breathing, while the firm, free tread 
of the man is opposed by the weak motion of 





his fettered companion, waddling in a sort of 
| muff. 
| Draperies in costume serve their graceful 
| purpose when so arranged as to suggest the 
figure—God’s most perfect werk. Surely this 
| should never be subordinated to its invest- 
| ments. All is secondary to its vigor and fresh- 
| hess, adornments are but accessories; what ar- 
| tist gives them prominence? French women 
; use the main enhancements of dress only as 
they grow old. Art flourishes best in countries 
| where the figure is least concealed. Hence its 
| decline in colder climates. 
| It is feared that individuality of taste will be 
| lostin unitormity. Will short skirts be more 
| rigorous than long ones? Since black and 
grey have become a sort of body color for street 
wear, costume has been simpler, more tasteful, 
| yet sufficiently varied. Ido not understand 
| that many persons desire the severity, either 
in material or color, of masculine garb. If, 
with culture, the feminine love of ornament is 
| toned down, or diverted into worthier channels, 
most people will consider it an improvement. 
The triple rows of beads, as big as large mar- 
bles, massive watch-chains, ear-rings, and 


Our eyes are trained by what we daily see 
| until it looks right to us. On this point Miss 
Phelps has well occupied the ground. A few 
strokes of her trenchant wit point out the ab- 
surdity of rejecting ashort dress for lack of 
| modesty, fitness or grace, after the successive 
| Ultima Thules of absurdity already reached. 

The artistic few embody something of their 
ideality in their belongings, and if women, 
they do this in their dress. The average wo- 
man comes slowly to euch fineness of expres- 
sion. She needs the immense advantage that 
men have, of finding a suitable dress prepared 
for her. Many of us can recall the conscicus 
bondage of our firstlong gown; how we stum- 
bled and tripped everywhere, upsetting every- 
thing—how we rebelled in spirit, yet as against 
inevitable fate—and how we wondered why 
the weaker vessel carried heavier freight. 

The need of a change for the working wo- 
man is admitted. Bridget, washing the pave- 
ment must have muscle, but wherefore such 
coarse power for Bridget’s mistress making 
dainty robes? True, it is not strength to lift 
and scrub which she needs, but motion, which 
expands the lungs, and full breathing, which | 
means life. It is the mistress, whose ‘“‘white 
beauty” soon becomes sallowness. It is she, 
not Bridget, who has nerves and neuralgia. 
Far more than Bridget, she requires a strong 
physique, because her position taxes to the ut- 
most her highest faculties; and as she is, so 
commonly are her children. That was a sig- 
nificant truth, uttered in the usual final toast, 
at the closing banquet of a Medical Convention, 
“Woman, God’s best gift to man, and the chief 
support of the physician.” 

My sisters! These things ought not so to be. 

Apart from selfish considerations, is not the 
mistress responsible to Bridget also? Bridget 
copies her, as best she can, with as many 
flounces to her flimsy alpaca, as adorn the 
former’s rich silk. A clergyman’s wife in Eng- 
land, wrote gravely concerning the need of 
sumptuary laws to restrain servants from imi- 
tating their bettersin dress. The Saturday Re- 
view, caustic as usual, demanded where the so- 
cial line should be drawn, below which floun- 
ces and parasols must not appear? In this 
country are no such lines. Reforms must reach 
downward, from the educated to the ignorant. 
Here is a work for you, oh ye favored women 
who are at ease! 

It is likewise said that flowing robes hold wo- 
men in sacred reserve. How shall we contro- 
vert a sentiment so plausibly sweet? ‘Again it 
is the half truth. The same idea carried fur- 
ther, keeps the oriental woman perpetually 
veiled, enslaved, and ignorant. 

Reserves inhere in sex, and are compatib!e 
with the most intimate association and acquain- 
tance. Where purity and refinement are, 
they can never be forgotten, and are the most 
delicate when founded on knowledge. The 
necessity for expressing them in our externals 
can hardly be equivalent to more practical 
considerations. 


| ing the cupboards and walking round so much 
| as thee does every night.” 

“I don’t know how thee will do it, Hannah; 

| and thee knows father likes breakfast a little 
| early and tolerably comfortable, and we have 
no help to depend on justnow. Suppose now 
| we arrange together this time ?” 
“No, no, I want to do it all myself, and I 
| shall not trouble myself with any arranging 
to-night. Now, father, isn’t thee willing to 
leave it all to me this time.” 

“Let her try it, Rachel, this time, though I 
must say I’ve some few doubts myself; any- 
how, I'll get her up betimes and give her a 
fair chance at it.” 

The next morning Hannah was in a nice, 
rosy sleep, dreaming, perhaps, of young Na- 
than Marshal), when her paternal, with a kiss 
anda shake, said, “Come, Hannah, I want my 
breakfast just as soon as thee can get it.” 
Then he went back and told his wife to lie 
still and take a good morning nap, or if she 
must get up, positively keep entirely away 
from the kitchen, and added, “I'd really like 
to see what that conceited child can do.” 

In the meantime Hannah soo. compre- 
hended the case, and hastily tucking a few 
hair-pins in her pretty brown hair, and put- 
ting on a wrapper, she descended to the 
kitchen with all the confidence in her powers 
natural to her age. The chickens were at the 
back door clamorous for their usual early 
breakfast, and, not knowing what else to give 
them, she threw them a dish of cold mashed 
potatoes, which they soon devoured, and still 
were unsatisfied; she then crumbled up some 
scraps of light bread for them, when her father 
appeared with, ““Hadn’t thee better put the 
coffee on? Thee sees I have made thee a 
nice fire, and if thee has any warm cakes to 
bake, perhaps thee had better put them on 
the griddle.” 

“Well, yes, certainly father, but thee knows 
Iam to get the breakfast all myself,and of 
course I’!] have it all right; only I must have 
a little time.’’ 

“Very well, very well, child, only let us 
know when it is ready;’’ and her father dis- 
appeared with rather a hungry smile on his 
face. 

“And now let me see,” said Hannah, “‘what 
I shall get that’s nice and tempting. Mother 
said she would have to bake to-day, and I sup- 
pose there’s no bread except the scraps I gave 
the chickens; well, thank goodness, they’re 
fed, anyhow, and I just wish the rest were, 
for I feel a little hungry myself, and—never 
mind just go the old folks don’t get impatient 
and come interfering and hurrying me up so. 
I guess [ will put on that griddle, and I know 
mother gives us delicious slappers sometimes, 
and father's fond of them; yes, i’ll have slap- 
pers;” and she did have them after considera- 
ble sweating and close work. 

“And there’s the coffee! I’d almost forgot- 
ten ;” so she ground a big hopper full and put 
it on the old grounds, without any egg, added 
some water and put it on the stove. “Now 
something nice for relish, and then I’m about 





Miss Phelps’ book has induced more than 
discussion. The changes she proposes to begin 
with, a few have adopted. Those who find 
shoulder-straps uncomfortable, use instead a 
waist of stout material, to which the skirts are 
buttoned. 

This beginning is the cloud no bigger than 
aman’shand. The immensely greater cloud 
of objections, that gather from all quarters, 
will disperse before the coming light. In the 
future fair weather smoothness, we shall all 
say, “I told you so,” forgetting all our objec- 
tions. Who now admits that he was ever a 
pro-slavery man ? 

The adoption of a dress meeting every desir- 

ed end may not createa millennium for woman ; 
yet it must ameliorate certain disabilities of 
hers, under whose accumulated oppression, 
many a sufferer has been tempted to echo the 
impious cry of George Eliot’s ‘Mrs. Transome,” 
in her impotant passion: “Oh! God wascruel 
when he made women.” 
The fact that hosts of women, through much 
striving, have lived, and are living, lives noble, 
pure, and sweet, shows the higher level to 
which the sex may rise, when every unneces- 
sary hindrance to those struggles is withdrawn. 
Ursuia CusuMan. 


tint 


A STORY FOR GIRLS. 


Hannah Brown did not see why her mother 
went into the kitchen every night to take ac- 
count of stock and arrange matters a little for 
breakfast. ‘It’s just no use to look so far 
ahead,’’ she said, “for surely the morning’s 
meal couldn’t be so much of a trouble, and if 
her mother would go to bed she would see 
that breakfast would be all right.” 





through,’’? and she hunted round lively; no 


| Steak; no chicken killed; no anything any- 
| where; except some oysters in a peach-basket 


under the shed, and as to opening them—well, 
it was such a job, and she was behind time 
anyhow, and there was the table to set yet, 
and she felt a little discouraged and nervous 
untilit came into her mind to hunt up some 
eggs; so she ran into the hen-house to hunt 
up some right fresh ones, put her little white 
hand under an old hen, who promptly resent- 
ed the intrusion, got six eggs,and soon had 
them boiling on the stove. The table was 
soon laid, the things brought in, and the mai- 
den, flushed to fever heat,told father and 
mother that breakfast was ready. Father 
seemed to think they might call it an early 
dinner; however, he meant to make the best 
of it and be thankful, but when he took a 
piece of slapper he looked at it, turned it over, 
tasted it, and then, “Han., what is this?” 
For she ha. made them of wheat flour and 
water; no salt, egg or butterin them. Then 
he took an egg, looked dubiously at it, broke 
it and said, “Why, child, these eggs were near- 
ly ready to hatch, and I do believe thee has 
robbed the setting hen mother was counting 
on so much; and if we eat these things thee 
calls slappers, we shall have the ’pepsy all day, 
And the coffee! Well, I did trust some to 
that, but it is strong as lye and so very mud- 
dled.”’ 

They concluded to laugh it off, as Hannah 
had the conceit so completely taken out of 
her. 

“And now, mother, please tell me just what 
thee would have had for breakfast ?” 

And mother said she would have opened 
the oysters the night before, drained them, 





“LT only wish thee would take some interest, 
Hannah; thee knows I’ve wanted to teach 
thee how to make bread and get up a meal, 
but thee never seems to have time for really | 
useful things. Thee is getting up in thy teens 
and dresses up smartly when a certain young 
man comes here, and it may be well enough 
for thee to know something of household 
management. Thee has seemed to have no | 
turn for such things, much to my regret, and 
married or single, thee will find such knowl- 
edge a very great benefit to thee.” } 





“Weil now, mother, just trust me to get the 


dipped them in egg, rolled them in sifted 
crackers and had them all ready to fry in the 
morning. The cold potatoes given to the 
chickens she would have made into nice cakes 
and fried, and the stale bread she would have 
put to soak in a little water, and in the morn- 


| ing add an egg and some milk, a little butter 
| and salt, and bake like buckwheat cakes on 


the griddle, ‘for thee knows father is so fond 
of them,” she said, ‘‘and then he likes a cupof 
good coffee, and I know just how to make it.” 

“And now I know there is agood reason for 
having things in proper trim for breakfast be- 





fore going to bed; but I hadn’t an idea that 
housekeeping was such heavy work, and all 
the heavier for not keeping ahead of it. And 
to think I’ve been so idle and careless, and so 
little help to my dear, loving mother. Well, 
I'm going to learn and help all I can in the fu- 
ture, at least till—. The fact is, mother, Na- 
than is going to speak to thee and father, but 
what would I do in my own house, and what 
would Nathan think of a wife that couldn’t 
make a cup of coffee ora loafof bread? Come, 
girls, let’s all go to work and be helpful.”— 
Germantown Telegraph. 
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BLOOM OF YOUTH. 


This delightful and harmless toilet preparation is 


undoubtedly the best in the world for preserving the 
Skin and Beautifying the Complexion. 

It is the duty of every true woman to look as beau- 
tifulasshecan, It is her duty to brighten and glad- 
den the world with her loveliness. If nature has de- 
nied them this power, it can be remedied by the use 
of a perfectly harmless beautifier of the skin known 
as Geo. W. Laird’s “isloom of Youth,”’ which will re- 
move all discolorations, tan, freckles, sunburns, and 
other cutaneous diseases from the skin, leaving it 
delicate, soft, smooth, clear and perfectly beautiful. 

Beware of Counterfeiis. 

See that the United States Revenue Stamp is print- 
ed on the front label, and the name of G. W. Laird 
is stamped in the glass on the back of each bottle— 
no other is genuine. Sold by all Druggists 
and Fancy Goods dealers. 





INTERESTING FACTS ABOUT 


PERFUMERY 


We import from Lubin, Rimmel and Coudray the 
choicest perfumes in bulk, and sell them at so much 
an ounce, thus saving the expense of fancy labels and 
bottles, which are costly, and always finally paid for 
by consumers ; so they who are unacquainted with the 
names may choose between the different kinds, and 
know exactly what they are buying. This privilege 
will be appreciated by all fond of grateful odors. 
Call and examine, or send for List of Perfumes and 
Prices. 

An ounce of perfume is the quantity contained in 
one of Lubin’s $1.00 bottles. 

An ounce of any perfume sent, post-paid, on re- 
ceipt of 75 cents, 
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SEX IN EDUCATION, 


The following criticism, which appeared in 
the Boston Daily Advertiser last week, is so en- 
tirely in accordance with the views of the Wo- 
MAN’s JOURNAL, that we print it entire. 

L. 8. 
THE EDUCATION OF GIRLS. 


Dr. Clarke’s book on Sex in Education* should 
be read deliberately, thoughtfully, and in a spir- 
it of fairness,which seeks only to know the real 
facts in the matter, and not to find arguments 
for or against any special theory, system or 
hobby. Ur. Clarke is an eminent physician ; 
all forms of disease are not only familiar to him, 
but are forced upon his attention; of course he 
sees the dark side of life, and judges according- 
ly. His picture of the condition of women is a 
terrible one, calculated to excite deep anxiety 
in parents, and in young women themselves ; 
he sees in the future, if the present system of 
education is continued, only increasing invalid- 
ism, partial development, deformity, and the 
eventual failure of the American race. This 
alarmiug condition of affairs he attributes to 
various causes ; and among the most powerful 
of these causes, he reckons the common system 
of continuous education for girls. He calls it 
the boy’s method, and means by it, not any 
special curriculum of study, or any share in 
out-of-doors masculine plays or employments, 
but simply regular study for five or six days of 
every week. ‘This, he thinks, is so grave an 
error, so absolutely criminal a course, that he 
has given to the world this book of warning, 
to stay, if he can, this evil; to save, if he can, 
American girls, to enable them to become 
mothers ; fur, he says, “if these causes of evil— 
persistent education chief among them—should 
continue for the next half century, and increase 
in the same ratio as they have for the last fifty 
years, 1t requires no prophet to furetell that the 
wives who are to be mothers in our Republic, 
must be drawn from transatlantic homes. The 
sons of the New World will have to re-act, ona 
magnificent scale, the old story of unwived 
Rome and the Sabines.” 

It is not education for women to which Dr. 
Clarke objects; he repeats emphatically that 
they have aright tothe best education and 
the finest culture. He does not doubt their 
intellectual ability; but the essential thing in 
a good education is complete development, so 
that “boys may become men and girls, wo- 
men,and both have a fair chance to do and 
become their best.” Dr. Ciarke’s point is 
that the sustained regularity of study which 
benefits a boy inevitably harms a girl, prevents 
her from doing or becoming her best, and in a 
frighsfully large proportion of cases, actually 
ruins her health, and makes it impossible fur 
her to nourish, and too often impossible for 
her to bear children. This danger he discuss- 
es fully, and, as he says, with great plainness 
of speech and without ambiguity of language 
or euphemism of expression. ‘The peril seems 
to him imminent, and he cries aloud from his 
watch-tower of science and experience, and 
his cry will be heard and heeded by thousands. 
But there are other cries to be heard and heed- 
ed; there are other watchmen who do not 
sleep at their posts and who see brighter scenes 
and more hopeful signs—watchmen who do 
not disregard the enemy, but who see him and 
the causes of his strength from another point 
of view. 

The defects in the present system of educa- 
tiop are so grvat that it is no wonder physi- 
cians can hardly find words strong enough 
for denunciation of them; especially great in 
the education of girls. Children of buth sexes 
have too many studies; they are crowded and 
hurried; they do very little really bard braia- 
work; but their brains are bewildered; they 
have a so-ct of meutal indigestion all the time; 
and this kiud of crowding aud driving is excit- 
ing aud exhausting to the nerves, and iojuri- 
ous to every portion of the orgauism. Boys 
have some oilfset to it; they have an easy 
dress, short hair, and can exercise freely out 
of schools; but that even their traiuing is not 
the best is shown by the innumerable invalids, 
imbeciles and insane among men. With girls, 
especially city girls, the matter is worse. ‘hey 
cannot race aud play and frolic on the Com- 
mon or in the streets; they wear tight boots, 
burdensome clothes not tight but cumbersome, 
masses of their own or false hair on the head, 
that should be cool and free; they eat un- 
wholesome fvod ; dance at hot parties ; saunter 
along the pavements, with arms a la mode, go 
to dancing school and skating parties without 
the faiutest regard to physiology, or the plain- 
est rules of health; have music lessons, and 
masters, aud in too many cases lead a life of 
reckless waste that it makes a grown person 
breathless to think of. No wonder‘they break 
down, no wonder they have all those misera- 
ble pulysyllabic diseases that decently-trained 
women never heard of; but we believe that 
the class who have these diseases because of 
“sustained regularity” in study, is so small 
that it should hardly be reckoned in the ac- 
count, but should be treated as exceptional, 
like the bliud or the physically deformed. It 
is almost impossible for even a physician to 
discover in the case of young invalids how 
much really hard and injurious study bas been 
done. The imprudences, willful or ignorant, 
of girls are innumerable, and only when driven 
to the last extreme will they confess them. 
If the evil resulting from bad diet, late and ir- 
regular hours, improper clothing, exposure to 
cold and dampuess, hereditary weakness and 
exciting reading could be eliminated, we be- 
lieve there would be no difficulty whatever in 
raising a generation of strong and noble girls 
under the system of “sustained regularity” of 
study. 

There is something to be said from the side 
of health. All women are not sick, and the 
experience of health teaches that girls and 
boys should have a very large margin for re- 
pair of waste and for growth; girls, perhaps, a 
larger margin than boys, although we are by 
no means sure of that. Nature is a wise 
worker, and distributes the repair and growth 
wherever it is needed, to the dual organism of 
the boy or to the tripartite one of the girl. With 
Simple, healthful habits of life, with proper 
diet, abundant sleep, plenty of sunshine and 
play, and moderate, regular study, in school 
Or out, girls, unless they inherited some dis- 
ease, would stand a fair chance for health, 
Strength, and development as women. Indeed, 
we believe the sustained regularity of moderate 
Study to be better for the health of the aver- 
age girl than any periodicity of study. Girls 

Sex in Epucation: or, a Fair Chance for the 


Girls. By Edward H, Clarke, M. D., Boston: James 
R. Osgood & Co. 





educated in this way, with wise regard to the 
general principles of health, are not likely to 
indulge in what Dr. Clarke calls cerebral 
pyrotechnics at school examinations; but 
they are likely to grow up intelligent women, 
with good common sense, who, if fate throws 
them into the whirl of city life, will set their 
faces against its overwhelming excitements, 
aud seek peaceful hours at home as the weight 
and balance-wheel of life; and if they live in 
the country, make happy homes there. Many 
of them will be, as women so educated now 
are, mothers and grandmothers; some will 
probably be childless wives, and some will 
never marry, but none of them will ever de- 
serve the bitter sneer with which Dr. Clarke 
speaks of torsos and of the “hermaphroditic 
condition that sometimes accompanies spin- 
sterism.”’ 

If the ruinous work of women, their stand- 
ing ia shops and at desks, couli be stopped; 
if children between ten and sixteen were not 
allowed to serve in shops; if no woman under 
twenty were allowed to teach in a public 
school; if girls were taught obedience and 
truth-telling, and if mothers were wisely 
anxious—that is Dr. Clarke’s expression, and 
goes to the root of the matter—wisely anxious 
about their daughters; caring for their health 
more than for their appearance; for their 
permanent good more than their present in- 
dulgence; looking after their reading and 
their pleasures, guarding them from impru- 
dence and making them take care of their 
own health, there would be no trouble about 
regular study. The same causes that dry up 
the youth and strength of young girls break 
down older ones,—constant exciteweut and 
no real rest; social excitement at parties, 
passionate excitement at operas and theaters; 
emotional excitement over highly-wrought 
novels and philanthropic work; one following 
close on the other and all accompanied by 
bodily fatigue and endless hurry. It is a sad 
life to look at, in spite of the seeming beauty 
of the garments of art, culture and charity 
which it wears. If Dr. Clarke’s warning will 
waken people to their danger and make them 
lead simpler and easier lives; if he can make 
them follow the plainest rules of health; if he 
can do anything toward keeping girls girls, 
and instead of having them forced, when they 
are hardly in their teens, into diminutive 
fashionable women, with a smattering of for- 
ty studies and a knowledge of none, he will be 
indeed a Good Physician, and his aim will be 
won without taking girls out of school, or in- 
terfering with their regular work; without 
even discussing the question of co-educa- 
tion.... 

The accounts of the training of German 
girls given in the last chapter bear out these 
views. To be sure, most of the German girls 
leave school young, at about fifteen, and have 
lessons at home. We know nothing of the 
regularity, strictness or requirements of these 
lessons or lectures; but we do know the work 
is regular, and not periodical, for girls in av- 
erage health, and the health is taken care of. 
There is an established kind of tradition, as 
there is in many families in this country, in 
regard to the regimen for girls. Cold and ex- 
posure are avoided; school-girls never ride 
and never go to parties, and even when school- 
days are over girls do not go to parties during 
the time when Dr, Clarke thinks they ought 
not to go to school. Dr. Hagen writes: ‘‘The 
health of the German girls is commonly good 
except in the higher classes in the great cap- 
itals, where the same obnoxious agencies are 
to be found in Germany as in the whole 
world. But here, also, there is a very strong 
exception, or, better, a difference between 
America and Germany, as German girls are 
never accustomed to the free manners and 
modes of life of American girls. As arule, in 


Germany, the “mother directs the manner of | 


living.of the daughter entirely.’ The italics 
are ours. Dr. Clarke adds to this that “pleas- 
ant recreation for children of both sexes, and 
abundance of it, is provided for them, all over 
Germany,—is regarded as necessity for them, 
—is made a part of their daily life; but then 
it is open air, oxygen-surrounding, blood-mak- 
ing, health-giving, innocent recreation; not 
gas, furnaces, low necks, spinal trails, the civ- 
ilized representatives of caudal appendages, 
and late hours.” 

We repeat, that Dr. Clarke does not oppose 
the education of women; he only opposes the 
present method of education. He says dis- 
tinctly: “Let us remember that physiology 
confirms the hope of the race by asserting 
that the loftiest hights of intellectual and spir- 
itual vision and force are free to each sex, and 
accessible by each; but adds that each must 
climb in its own way, and accept its own lim- 
itations, and, when this is done, promises 
that each will find the doing of it, not to 
weaken or diminish, but to develop power.” 
His book is written with force and with genu- 
ine earnestness and feeling is full of valuable 
instruction, and is both useful and suggestive 
to thuse who will agree with the author and 
to those who oppose bim, and to those like 
ourselves who sympathize fully with his aim, 
but who think he has laid the emphasis of 
blame wrongly.—Boston Daily Advertiser. 
For the Woman’s Journal. 


SKETCHES OF AUSTRALIA. 


Returning to the subject of fruits, though 
’tis true we have no Fulton, or Washington, 
or Boylston markets in Australia—we have 
as good; but served in rougher style, from the 
many carts which stand side by side in the 
Eastern market from 5 to 10 A. M.on Wed- 
nesday and Saturday mornings. Everything 
is done on the most independent principles— 
you may walk round and round, gazing at 
everything without a word of comment from 
any one, 

One dray will be filled with cabbages, 
another with carrots, another with sacks of 
peas, another with blanched lettuce, water- 
cress, radishes, parsley, thyme and other 
herbs. One full of the finest potatoes, another 
with turnips, vegetable marrows, parsnips. 
Still another heaped up with boxes of deli- 
cious peaches—another full of baskets of grapes 
and still others teeming with nectarines, 
plums, strawberries and melons. Such a 
wild profusion of these exquisite delicacies 
was never before met in any market ‘neath 
any sun but this, or it may be in California. 
Everything can be obtained in abundance, 








and at moderate prices, even to roses, violets 
and tulips, 

Speaking of this locality as it appears in the 
morning, I may as well give you a glimpse of 
the scene as itis in the evening; when it is 
facetiously called, ‘‘Paddy’s Market,” from the 
fact that the articles for sale, as well as the 
dealers and buyers bail somewhat numerous- 
ly from Erin's lovely Isle. It is Chatham 
Street, the Bowery, and Eighth Avenue on a 
Saturday evening, all rolled into one, either as 
regards noise, diversity of character, or variety 
of articles for sale. It commences at an early 
hour in the afternoon and continues till mid- 
night. Everyone seemstocome toit. There 
is no passing along Bourke Street for the 
throng of persons either coming or going. 
The noise is to be heard afar, whilst the glare 
of torch and gas light illuminates a!l around, 
lighting up the heavens. A perfect Babel of 
confusion it is from the voices of men and 
boys as they dilate on the various excellencies 
of the articles they have forsale. “Buy, buy; 
cheap, cheap,’’ are heard in all directions, and 
in all tones of voices. By nine at night the 
hubbub reaches its hight, and the crowd at- 
tains its culminating point of density, and 
such a crowd asit is. Would you see the 
Melbourne dealer in his glory, and the Coloni- 
al Bedouin in his pride? or, know where the 
damaged goods so eagerly bid for at auctions 
are disposed of? this place may enlighten you. 

Here you can get anything and everything 
(that is supposing you are neither particular 
as to quality or fashion) from potatoes and all 
kinds of vegetables scattered on the ground, 
to linen, drapery and Laberdashery, arranged 
tastefully on the stall; from English high- 
crowned hats, or “bell-toppers” as they are 
called, to a Turkish fez, with almost every ar- 
ticle of housekeeping. Here are china stalls, 
tinware stalls, provision stalls, confectionary 
Stalls, meat stalls. Here the dealer is seen 
with his peculiar colonial brusqueness—never 
resorting to that persuasiveness of manner so 
characteristic of the old country trader. His 
independence is proverbial; if you do wot 
choose to buy, you canleaveitalone. It may 
even be that our friend of the stall there is 
quite a gentlemen by birth. His face wears 
all the refinement of delicacy and education. 
He has commenced boldly at the bottom of 
the ladder, seeing his hopes drop one by one 
from sundry letters of introduction brought by 
him from friends at home. He has waited 
long enough and finding no result from those 
presented, flings the remainder into the fire, 
determined to win his own way; though the 
road upward may be rough, precipitous and 
thorny. 

His voice may falter as he sees apprvaching 
some old companion, with whom, perhaps, 

*he has discussed the prospect of a brighter 
future. It may not be pleasant standing in 
all seasons selling perishable merchandise, 
whilst the old comrade referred to, sauuters 
past with regalia on his fingers, and a sneer 


upon his lips; but it is better than standing | 
currying favor from any mortal—waiting for 
that which may never come. But meditations | 
are cut short by a sbout close by your ears | 


which would have frightened Mrs. Parting- 
ton out of her senses: ‘‘Cheap,cheap, cheap, 
who’ll buy these here onions; ouly a shilling 
a string; nows your time, ladies—cheap, 
cheap, cheap!” 

Should you parley with the trader a dozen 


juveniles gather round—venders of oranges, | 


apples, and pea nuts; these are proffered and 
refused, Yet still they come—with the hard- 
est of hard shelled almonds, and walnuts in 
the last stage of descication, and should 
you decline an investment in these, you fall 
into the hands of a still more juvenile trader, 
three feet high in his shoes, who presses you 
to purchase a lot of tobacco pipes with stems 
of fabulous length—‘“just the chaps for the 
bush, and all at the enormously cheap rate of 
4d a dozen!” Another will sell you his re- 
maining cabbage, or his sole bunch of pars- 
nips, or the last relic of a box of cigars, or do 
you want a box of matches, warranted to be 
dry? or quills. pens, ink, or paper, or will you 
buy a stockman’s whip with a whistle in the 
handle? Or invest in herrings, salt mackerel, 
baby-jumpers, or ladies crinolines, or will you 
have your boots blacked, or better still, the 
“Age and Argus, two for sixpence.” ‘No, 


no, no,” you cry, “I only came to see, not to | 


buy.” “Then,” is the reply: ‘Here’s a mi- 
croscope which will just suit you, only three 
pence.’’ A little further cheap Jobn stanus 


on a stage lit up by his torch light, and sur- | 


rounded by all imaginary articles upon which 
he retails the stale and hackneyed jokes of 
the day. 
vanic battery,” and thus it goes on, altogether 
it isavery busy scene, which when once seen, 
is not easily forgotten. Before closing about 
markets let me say a word about our “labor 
markets” where Bridget the “help’’ is hired, 
not but what the number of servants is sufli- 
cient for the demand ; but, unfortunately, the 
quality is not equal to the quantity. Perhaps 
this is the greatest deprivation which Colo- 
nists feel—the being unable to bave work 
properly done. They don’t object to paying, 
and paying well if the work is but done well. 
It is no uncommon thing to change ser- 
vants a dozen times during the year, and this 
at length becomes so sickening that families 
will put up with many inconveniences rather 


“Here is a stereoscope, there a gal- 


| than be subject to the tyranny of servautism. ' 

| Their dirty habits, extravagance and want of 

| management—their love of dress, copied 
with their foolish independence and inexpe- 

| rience makes them unbearable. A good Eug- 

| lish or Scotch servant is regarded asa treas- 

| ure, and happy is that family who commands 

| either. Ju:t imagine the following scene be- 

tween employee and employed. 

Enter lady (after ascending two fi ghts of 
| stairs to a Labor Mart of respectability) into a 
| comfortably furnished apartment, where the 
lady of the office sits, pen in hand, awaiting 

the entrance of her many customers. On be- 

ing politely received, anc making kuown her 
wants, she is assured, ‘‘that they have just the 
girlthat she needs. Miss” —— calling to her 
attendant, “bring in Norah O’Grady from No. 
4.” The attendart leaves the room, whilst 
| the mistress of the establishment attends to 
| the others entering; leaving our lady to form 
; her own opinions of Labor Marts in general, 
| and this in particular. Presently great laugh- 
| teris heard from No 4 which is checked by | 
the words: “Nuw you girls, not so much 
laughing.” In a minute or more the attend- | 
ant enters, followed by an extensively crino- 
lined Madam in hat and feathers, and red 
cheeks, who coolly walks up to the lady, and 
says: “Did you want me ma’am ?” 

“Yes,” is the reply, “I want a general ser- | 
| Vant, one who can do the work of a house of | 
four rooms, beside the washing.” 

“How many in family, Ma’am ?’’ is Norah’s 
| first query. 
| “Four.” 
“Any children ?” 

“No.” 
| “Have my Sundays out, Ma’am ?”’ | 
“Occasionally.” 


; 
| 








“May my friends come to see me, Ma’am ?” 

“Sometimes.” 
| “Of course you take ale and wine, Ma’am, | 
| because I can’t work without my ale Ma’am. | 

What wages do you give, Ma’am ?” 
| “Thirty pounds a year.” 
| “Only thirty pounds a year! Why,I got | 
| thirty-five pounds at my last place, and the 
| washing was put out. Say thirty-five pounds, 

Ma’am, and I'll come directly. 

To this demand the lady will not accede, 
and the consequence is that Norah O'Grady 
| returned to her No 4 form, and room, whence | 
renewed shouts of laughter are heard to issue. 

Mary Rovny is next called up, and after | 
| much interrogation, and praise of her own 
| abilities (she. being according to her own de- | 

scription, ‘‘able to doa power of work and as 
| Strong as a little pony’’), is engaged, with the 
| understanding that she has to have every 
Sunday out, beside ‘‘resarving”’ the visits of 
her cousin, Tim O'Flaherty, in the kitchen. 

She comes, and you feel it to be a conde- 
scensiou on her part, and ycu must be extra 
polite—that is if you wish to retain her ser- 
vices. You must not thwart her—in fact, 
you must be a dummy in your own house, 
and she the presiding genius, if you wish for 
apy peace at all. 

Ina very short time you wofully discover 
she is no servant, that she cannot cook a 
single thing, not even a potato properly. 

The only thing she can do, and this she 
does well, is to wash and get up the linen, 
| and upon this qualification alone, you make 


up your mind to retain her, fearing to go. 


| further and fare worse. 
HARRIET M. Cissy M. D. 
| Boston, Nov. 11. 

















family —looked for eagerly by the young folks, 
and read with interest by the o’der. Its purpose is to 
| interest while it amuses; to be judicious, practical, 
sensible; and to have really permanent worth, while 
| it attracts for the hour. | 
| Itis handsomely illustrated, and has for contribu- 





| tors some of the most attractive writers in the coun- | 
try. Among these are; 

Dr. 1.1. Hayes, 
Leuise C. Meulton, 
“Sephie May.” 

C. A. Stepheas, 


| Edward Eggleston, 

Prof. James DeMille, 
| Louise M. Alcott, 
Rebecca H. Davis, | 
Cc. W, Flanders, Rath Chesterfield, 
S. S. Robbins, M. A. Denison, 

Its reading is adapted to the old and young, is very 
varied in its character; sprightly and entertaining. 
It gives 


Storics of Adventure, Storics of Home and 

Letters of Travel, School Life, 

Editorials upou Cure Tales, Pectry, 

rent Topics, Selections fer Dec= 

| Historical Articles, clamation, 
Bivgraphical Sketch- Auecdotes, | 

cn, Puzzics, | 
Religiousg Articles, Factsand Incidents. 

Subscription Price, $1.50. Specimen copies 
| sentfree. Address, 


PERRY MASON & CQ. 
41 Temple Place, Besten, Mass. 
44—Atoow 


| 
| 
| 





'FYHE COMPANION aims to be a favorite in every 
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LITTLE WOLF; 


A Tale of the Western Frontier. 
By Mas. M. A. CORNELIUS. 
Price $1.50. 

This is a book full of romantic incident and instruc- 
tive moral. Copies may be had of Geo. E. Stevens 
& Co., Cincinnati, at the office of the Journal and 
Messenger; or of the Rev. 8. Cornelius, 145 Blackford 
Street, Indianapolis, In Sent by mail on receipt of 
price. Agents wanted. 
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LADIES Residing in or Visiting Boston 
are invited to call freely at our of.ce for adviee without 
charge, respecting the present or prosgestive condi- 
tion of their teeth, or those of their children. 

During four years that our firm has been established 
in this city, we have given undeviating satisfaction to 
great numbers of ladies of oston, and of nearly ev- 
ery town and village within a large radius of the city, 
to whom, if called upon to do #0, we shouid have li 
erty to refer. Weciaim that the carefuiness of our 
work has not been sur) a-red; neither have its peatnese 
and durability. We disclaim exorbitant charges, un 
der all circumstances, and, in uliar cases, ladies 
will Lave no occasion to complain that we have pot 
been considerate. 

OLIVER & TABER, Dentists, 
(Over BuTtTericn’s Patter» Rooms), 
144 Tremoxt Sireet, Boston, Mass. 
Jan. 15 ly 


THE BEST WORK 
ever issued on the rearing and training of childrea. 


Price by mail, 0 cents. Seud stamp for cable of con- 
tents. Address 


AUSTIN, JACKSON & Co. 
DAXSVILLE, 5.5. 





July 


Woman’s Medica! College 


OF THE NEW YORK INFIRMARY, 
Nes. 128 and 12% Second Avenue. cornme 
Sib 4treet, 
NEW YORK. 


Students of this school can attend the clinics 
Bellevue Hospital, the Eye and Ear Infirmsre ane 





| the City Dispensaries. They receive practical train- 


ing in the New York Infirmary, which treate about 
seven thousand patients annually. 

For announcements aad particulars address the Sete 
retary of the Faculty, 


Dr. Emily Blackwell, 


1288 dad Ay New Verk City 
ly Jan.3 


LINCOLN ART ASSOCIATION 








| Wantan Agent in every town in New England te 


sell their fine steel engraving of our late President. 


For terms address 
M. A. SNOW, 


o Woman's Jocryat Office. 
July ate 


DR. E. D. SPEAR, 


So Much Celebrated for his Remarkable Cures. 
713 Washington Street. 
Special attention given to Chronic Diseases, and 
such as baffle the skill of other physicians 
Consultations on ALL diseases free of charge. 








Mercantile Saving Institution. 


N2 387 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
i itution commence 
f each and every 


ei All deposits made in this Inst 
drawing interest on the first day 











month. Interest is paid for every full calendar 
month the money remains in the Bank, thereby se- 
curing to the depositor an averag terest ex- 





rate of } 






ceeding that paid by any ot 








The Institution has a guarantee 
for the express protection of depositors. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


SED FOR CATALOGUE. 


Domestic Sewing Machine Oo., New York. 








MARSTON HOUSE, 


On THE EUROPEAN PLAN, 
17 Brattle Street, Boston. 
| 


R. MARSTON & CO., 


PROPRIETORS. 
| SP" Neatly furnished rooms to let by the day or week. 
| Messrs. Marston & Co. take pleasure in informing 
the public that they have recently fitted up some for- 
ty rooms in connection with their long established 
Dining Saloon on Brattle Street, and will now be 
| happy to accommodate their customers with clean 
| well furnished sleeping apartments. Sep. 2. 





HAGAN’S 





Magnolia Balm 


A FEW APPLICATIONS MARE A 





Pure Blooming Complexion. 
It is Purely Vegetable, and its operation is seen and 

feltatonce, It does away w.th ft Fiashed Appear 
ance caused by Heat, Faturcue. and Excitement. Heals 
and removes all Blotchesanud Pu lar 
and unsightly spots. Drives aw 

| Supburn, and by its gent by 

| mantles the faded cheek with 


_ YOUTHFUL BLOOM AND BEAUTY. 
Depo& 


\ sola by all Druggist and Fancy Stores, 
63 Park Place, New ‘ork. 
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Eaou subscriber will find the date at which his sub- 
soription expires on his paper. When he pays his an- 
subscription, the changed date of the paper will 
be his receipt. 
—) — 


NOTICE. 

Subscribers who are stillin arrears for the WoMAN’S 

JOURNAL are earnestly requested to send in their sub- 

ptions. The change of date on the wrapper of the 
paper will be their receipt. 
i 


New Premiums. 

To any one who wil! send us forty new subscribers, 
with the money, at $2.50 for each, we will give a Wil- 
eox & Gibbs Sewing Machine of woich the market 

$00. 


———$09 — 


NOTICE. 
The Iowa Woman Snffrage Society, at Des Moines, 
have jes of the WoMAN’s JOURNAL, for sale by 
W. I. Heywood, third door north of the Post-oflice, 
on Fifth Street. 

—O— 

The Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association at 
Philadelphia, 700 Arch Street, have copies of the 
Woman’s Journat for sale. 

—o— 

We call special attention to our new premium of a 
sixty dollar sewing-machine (Wilcox & Gibbs) to an 
one who will send ys forty new subscribers, at $2. 


each. 
AGENTS WANTED, 

To obtain subscribers for the Woman’s JOURNAL. 
We will allow 75 cts. cash upon each new subscriber 
at $2.50 perannum. Or we will send the Woman’s 
JouRNAL for three months for 60 cts., of which the 
agent may retain 10 cts. Every friend of Woman 
Buffrage is earnestly requested to obtain subscribers. 
Address, Woman’s JoURNAL, 3 Tremont Place, Bos- 


ORGANIZE! ORGANIZE!! 


Friends of Woman Suffrage, men and women, with- 
out distinction of party, in every locality, are urgent- 
ly requested to form, in their town without delay,a 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB, 


bers who will sign the following ar- 
ticle of a-sociation : 

We, the undersigned, residents of in the 
Btate of , of all political parties, believing that 
Women Suffrage is a vital political issue, do hereby 
organize intoa WUMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL 
CLUB, for the purpose of forwarding the movement 
morally and politically, by the systematic circulation of 
tracts and newspapers, by holding public meetings, 
and especially by helping to elect the friends of Suf- 
frage to the Legislature and to Congreas, and by help- 
ing to defeat its opponents. 

ATTENTION PENNSYLVANIA. 

Ata stated meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the Pennsylvania Woman Suffrage Association, held 
Oct. 7, at their rooms, No. 700 Arch St., Philadelphia, 
a member of the Committee gave notice that, at the 
next Annual Meeting of the Association, she should 
propose that the Constitution be so amended that the 
Executive Committee should consist of eight mem- 
bers. Mary GREW, Presa, 

ANNA SHOEMAKER, Sec'y. 





























WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in LYNN, be- 
ginning on Friday evening, Nov. 14, at 7.30 o'clock, 
and continuing in session Saturday afternoon and 
evening, Nov. 15, at 2.30 and 7.30 P. M. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Camp- 
bell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Folsom and others, 
will speak. 

Admission Free. The public are respectfully in- 
vited to attend. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in SALEM, be- 
ginning on Monday evening, Nov. 17, at7.300’clock, 
at Lyceum Hall, and continuing in session Tues- 
day afternoon and evening, Nov. 18, at 2.30 and 7.20 
P.M. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, James Freeman Clarke: 
Lucy Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, 
Margaret W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. 
Folsom and others, will speak. 

Admission free, The public are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. 


WCiia SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION, in ANDOVER, 
on Wednesday afternoon and evening, Nov. 19, at 
2.30 and 7.30 Pp. m., at the Town Hall. 

Sirs. Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Fol- 
som and others, will speak. 

Admission free. The public are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. 














The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in HAVERHILL, 
beginning on Thursday evening, Nov. 20, at 7.30 
o'clock, at the Town Hall, and continuing in session 
Friday afternoon and evening, Nov. 21, at 230 and 
7.30 P.M. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, Henry B. 
Blackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Margaret W. Campbell 
Hulda B. Loud, Martha T. Folsom and others, will 
speak. 

Admission free. The public are respectfully invited 
to attend. 

WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION, in READING, on 
Saturday afternoon and evening, Nov. 22, at 2.30 and 
730 o'clock, at Lyceum Hal!. 

Mrs, Julia Ward Howe, Rev. Wm. E. Park, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Blackwell. Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. Fol- 
som and others, wil! speak. 

Admission Free, The public are respactfally in- 
vited to attend. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE CONVENTION. 

The Massachusetts Woman Suffrage Association 
will hold a MASS CONVENTION in PLYMOUTH, 
beginning on Monday evening, Nov. 24, at 7.30 o’clock, 
at the Town Hall, and continuing in session Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, Nov. 25, at 2.30 and 7.30 Pp. w. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Lucy 
Stone, Henry B. Biackwell, Mary F. Eastman, Mar- 
garet W. Campbell, Hulda B. Loud, Mariana T. 
Fotsom and others, are expected. 

Adinission free. The public are respectfully invit- 
ed to attend. 











THE MEDICAL SCHOOL OF THE BOSTON UNI- 
VERSITY. 


The opening exercises of this institution 
took place on the evening of November 6th 
at Wesleyan Hall, and should have been 
chronicled ere this but for the pressure of oth- 
er necessary business. But a hasty and par- 
tial notice of the occasion seemed to us worse 
than none, and this moreover was an event 
whose interest the lapse of time will not di- 
minish. 

The attendance at Wesleyan Hall was sufli- 
ciently numerous, and altogether satisfactory 
in its character. At half-past seven precisely 
the dignitaries of the evening entered, and 
took possession of the platform. Dr. Talbot, 
as Dean of the new medical school, presided, 
handsomely supported by his Honor, the May- 
or, Ex-Gov. Claflin, Rev. Dr. Warren, Bishop 
Wiley and others. Dr. Warren, President of 
Boston University, offered the opening prayer. 
Dr. Talbot made a brief but interesting ad- 
dress. A letter from Gov. Washburn was 
read, expressing sympathy with the occasion, 
and regretting unavoidable absence. Mr. 
Frost, member of the Council, followed with 
some timely remarks. A poem was then re- 
cited, which will be given below, and then 
came the main exercise of the evening, which 
was a full and weighty exposition of the prin- 
ciples of homeopathy, by Dr. Paine, of Maine. 
The closing benediction was given by Bishop 
Wiley. Inthe course of the evening appro- 
priate and delightful music was contributed 
by Mr. J. D. Parker, and by a young lady, a 
pupil of Mr. Tourjee’s Conservatory of Music. 

The speakers alluded to the fact that the 
new school is to be open, like the other depart- 
ments of the University, to men and women 
upon equal terms. The liberal tone and feel- 
ing of the meeting were full of exhileration, 
and hearts were uplifted by the hope and pros- 
pect of new possibilities of good and of useful- 
ness in a most important field of labor. 

Very different was this meeting from one 
remembered by us in the same hall in which 
the hopeful results of experience were elbow- 
ed out, to make room for pale and passive 
theories of Woman’s incapacity to keep pace 
with man on a fair field, and in an even har- 
ness. As we listened to these Ciscouraging 
statements, our hearts could only make the 
dumb inward protest, ‘“‘e pur si muove.” “The 
world does move, nevertheless.” But there is 
a reason for all things, and in the opening of 
Boston University to women a spring time of 
hope begins which may well compensate us 
for waiting through houre of darkness. Now, 
God speed thee, new College! Thou hast the 
true watchword of wisdom—live and learn. 

THE OPEN DOOR. 


The Master said: Iam the door. 
The world is dark with donbt and sin, 
Hidden the good that men explore, 
But after me ye enter in. 
* The ancient barriers I disown, 
The distant and the dark control, 
Who with our onward steps have thrown 
God’s sunshine open to the soul. 
Small blessing should it prove to you 
If I were here toblock the way, 
Even should some lightened panel show 
I stood between you and the day. 


Another mystic door I know, 
The entrance to this world of our’s, 
And she who opens it, bears low 
A wondrous weight of pains and powers. 


Oh! men that plan the stately pile 

Where law and learning hold their sway, 
And drive with subterfuge and wile 

Your mothers from the door away. 


With pain your infant strength we rear 
Guarding the life we win with cost, 
‘But when you build, and we draw near, 
You warn us off, with empty boast. 


Undo the doors ! in God’s high noon, 
An equal heritage have we. 

Your cold exclusion’s outof tune 
With Nature’s hospitality. 


Behold the portal of the skies 
Unfolding to your simplest prayer, 
The Saviour sits in Paradise, 
And for your entrance tarries there. 


See where the word of freedom lives 
To bridge the gulf of ages o’er. 

Learn how the Eternal Giver gives, 
And keep, with Christ, the open door. 


J. W. 4H. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB IN: 
WORCESTER. 


The last week has successfully inaugurated 
anew method for forwarding Woman Suf- 
frage, by the formation of political clubs, the 
members of which are pledged to use their 
political influence to elect the friends and to 
defeat the foes of Woman Suffrage. The city 
of Lawrence led off, more than a month ago, 
with a club so large that it held the balance of 
power, and by this means secured a Senator 
and three members to the Legislature, all 
pledged to vote for Woman Suffrage. That 
was a very encouraging fact. 

Last week, as our readers know, clubs were 
formed in Barre and North Brookfield, with 
intelligent and earnest men and women to 
make them an assured success. We expect 
full particulars from both these clubs in due 
season. 

On Friday and Saturday of last week, the 
Convention called at Wercester was held in 
Washburn Hall, with good audiences from 
first to last, in spite of the rain a part of the 
time. 

Rev. Henry Blanchard presided. All the 
speakers announced were present except Miss 





vented her from risking it by exposure to the 
wet weather. At the first session H. B. 
Blackwell announced the plan and purpose 
of th ge Political Clubs. The final re- 
sult of which was one hundred and fifty-eight 
names as members, including those of George 
F. Hoar, the Mayor of the city, Mr. Jillson, 
ex-Mayor Edward Earle, Dr. and Mrs. Martin, 
Rev. Henry Blanchard, and many of the best 
people of that city. They will meet to organ- 
| ize next Monday evening. Their report will 
be forwarded to us. 

Thus has begun a movement which will 
surely be respected and felt by those who work 
and rule the political machinery of this State. 
It is inevitable that it will carry our question 
into politics, where it should long ago have 
gone. 

It is not creditable to the men who rule the 
State, that their mothers, year after year, ask 
for the same rights which these very men en- 
joy and use, only to be refused. 

The Worcester Convention was made rich 
at its last session by a speech from Hon. Geo. 
F. Hoar, who said he was glad to be in a true 
republican convention where the demand was 
for what is right, and not a wrangle for person- 
alities and spoils. 

We hoped to have the closing portion of 
his speech written out by himself in time for 
this paper, but it has not come to hand, We 
can only say, therefore, that the whole speech 
was worthy of Mr, Hoar, and his final appeal 
to young men, to live and work for the right, 
could not have been lost upon any one who 


heardit, PAC le & & 
WOMAN SUFFRAGE POLITICAL CLUB OF 
NEWBURYPORT. 


Another success has been achieved. 

Last Wednesday evening, a Woman Suffrage 
Convention met in Newburyport, Mass., at the 
City Hall, Rev. Joseph May presided. Ad- 
dresses were made by Mrs. Folsom, Mr. Black- 
well and Mrs. Campbell. About eight hun 
dred persons were present. Forty-eight ger- 
tlemen and ladies signed the pledge which 
stands at the head of our column, and enrolled 
themselves in a Woman Suffrage Political 
Club. 

As our paper goes to press, we are unable to 
state the results of the two meetings ‘which 
were appointed for the following day. But we 
have ne doubt that enough additional signa- 
tures were obtained to constitute a total mem- 
bership of more than 100 citizens. 

Newburyport is closely contested between 
Republicans and Democrats, and it will be the 
fault of our friends there if any Representa- 
tive or Senator is ever again elected from that 
city who is not known to be in favor of the 
Equal Rights of Women. H. B. B. 


— oe 


THE MASSACHUSETTS ELECTION. 


is reduced, in one year, from 74,000 to 12,000. 
A year ago we should have regretted such a 
result, to-day we hail it as the precursor of a 
Woman Suffrage victory. And the reason is 
simply this: A year ago the Republican party 
of Massachusetts was the party of progress, 
with a platform endorsing Woman Suffrage, 
temperance and the rights of labor; to-day it 
has gone back on Woman Suffrage, it has tri- 
fled with Temperance, it has repudiated La- 
bor Reform, and it has renominated a Gov- 
ernor who has shown no sympathy with suf- 
frage or labor, and who has failed to enforce a 
prohibitory liquor law which was enacted at 
his own urgentrequest. To-day the Republican 
party of Massachusetts is a party without rec- 
ognized principles or purposes. 

Now a party without principles is like a map 
without a purpose; itis the sport of its own 
‘passions and impulses. For the past year the 
Republican leaders of Massachusetts, the very 
men who have worked together since 1860, 
have resolved themselves into a ‘‘mutual defa. 
mation” society, and have actively devoted 
themselves to throwing mud at each other for 
the amusement of the bystanders, Nothing 
has saved them but the unmitigated folly of 
the Democracy, who nominated Mr. Gaston 
for Governor; an amiable man, of respectable 
private character, but opposed to all reform, 
and who, as Mayor of Boston, by his unpar- 
alleled administrative inefficiency, had made 
himself incapable of re-election. Had the 
Demucrats of Massachusetts nominated John 
E. Fitzgerald, a reliable friend of Woman 
Suffrage, he would have been elected by a 
handsome majority. We believe there are 
50,000 suffragists in Massachusetts, a majority 
of whom stayed away from the polls because 
they would not vote for Washburn and could 
not vote for Gaston. 

To show that the result is due solely to the 
disgust of progressive Republicans, and that 
it is not in any sense a Democratic triumph, 
let us analyze the vote. Last year the Repub- 
licans stood upon a square Woman Suffrage 
platform; the total vote was 193,700. This 
year the Republicans stood upon a noncom- 
mittal platform; the total vote was 129,000. 
The Springfield Republican, itself friendly to 
Washburn, sums up the result as follows: 


Gov. Washburn suffers just about all this 
loss of 63,500 votes. His vote is cut down 
nearly one-half; trom 134,000 to say 71,000; 
while Mr. Gaston very nearly holds the 59 500 
Democratic vote of last year. Gov. Wash- 
burn’s majority will be about 12,000 against 





Clara Barton, whose still feeble health, pre- 


74,000 a year ago. About 40,000 Republicans 


The Republican majority in Massachusetts | 





did not vote, and s»me 20,000 changed over to 
the Democratic candidate. Such a change of 
votes in any other State would work a revolu- 
tion; here it is a solemn warning, at least. 

Of all the counties, Worcester shows the 
most astonishing change. Her Republican 
majority last year, was 12,700, now it is reduc- 
ed to 500. Suffolk gave Washburn 6700 ma- 
jority, last year, and now 1100 against him. 
Middlesex gives him this year 3000, last year 
14,000—almost as bad as Worcester. Essex 
stands 1700 now to 9500 then; Hampshire has 
fallen off from 3200 to 1500; Hampden changes 
her 2400 for to 800 against, and electing two 
Democratic senators, while giving a Republi- 
can majority for county officers; Franklin falls 
from 3300 to 1300, and Berkshire from 2700 to 
500. Bristol swings ber 7500 majority for, last 
year, to 1300 against now; and Plymouth, 
last year 5000 majority, now falls to 1700, 


We have estimated the number of men in 
Massachusetts, who would have worked and 
voted fora Woman Suffrage candidate, as 50,- 
000. Butif we reduce that estimate to one- 
third, we could have turned the scale. Next 
year, if we devote ourselves to the organiza- 
tion of Woman Suffrage Political Clubs, we 
can hold the balance of power and compel the 
parties todoour bidding. Unlike Prohibition, 
there is no money interest arrayed against 
Woman Suffrage, only prejudice and indiffer- 
ence; while the sentiment of justice, the love 
of liberty and the chivalrous instinct of every 
manly heart are on our side. 

Men and women of Massachusetts, friends 
of Equal Rights and Impartial Suffrage, let us 
organize and improve the golden opportunity. 

aie H. B. B. 
WOMAN'S RIGHTS IN OHIO. 

Springfield, Ohio, has just had a case ina 
“Justice Court” which attracted much atten- 
tion and awakened much interest. A woman 
whose husband had reduced his family to ut- 
ter want by drunkenness, entered asuit against 
the rumseller. An appeal from the drunk- 
ard’s wife to the ladies of Springfield had been 
circulated in the daily papers, which so aroused 
the wcmen that a large delegation of the 
most respectable and pious women of the city 
came.into the court. But the case was ad- 
journed for a week. During this time the ex- 
citement had become so great that when the 
trial came, the court room was full of specta- 
tors, and the number of ladies within the 
rail was increased three-fold. 

Mrs. E. D. Stewart made the pleato the 
jury. A verdict was rendered against the 
rumseller, An appeal’ will be taken. But 
the citizens of Springfield will never forget the 
influence which the presence of women, in 
sympathy with another wrovged woman, had 
upon the court. L. 8. 








WOMAN SUFFRAGE PETITION. 


The friends of Woman Suffrage throughout 
the State are earnestly requested to circulate 
the following form of petition in their rospec- 
tive localities without delay. Obtain as many 
signatures of men and women as possible. 
Then forward them to the office of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL and we will see that they are 
presented to the Legislature at the proper 
time. 


To the Senate and House cf Representatives of the 
State of Massachusetts : 


The undersigned residents and citizens of Massa- 
chusetts respectfully represent: 

I. That, whereas, the lst section of the 2nd article 
of the Constitution of the United States expressly 
provides that “each State shall appoint, in such man- 
ner as the Legislature thereof may direct, the electors 
for President and Vice-President” ; 

And, whereas, women are now unjustly excluded 
from any participation in the election or these highest 
officers of the nation; 

We, therefore, respectfully pray your Honorable 
bodies that you will exercise the authority thus vest- 
ed in you by the Federal Constitution, and enact a 
law conferring suffrage upon women, who are citi- 
zens of the United States, and of the State of Massa- 
chusetts, in future Presidential elections, upon the 
same terms and conditions as men. 

And we further respectfully represent: 

2. That, whereas, the Constitution of Massachu- 
setts contains no restriction upon the exercise of suf- 
frage by women in regard to the election of certain 
State, County, Town and Municipal officers; we, 
therefore, respectfully pray that you will enact a 
law, abolishing all political distinctions on account 
of sex, except where the same are expressly contained 
in the present constitution of your State, 

And we further respectfully represent: 

3. That, whereas the Constitution of the State of 
Massachusetts restricts suffrage for certain officers to 
men alone, therefore we respectfully pray your Hon. 
orable bodies to take the necessary steps to amend 
the State Constitution, so as to abolish hereafter all 
political distinctions on account of sex. 

MEN. WOMEN. 


GOOD WILL RECIPROCATED. 

We take pleasure in publishing the follow- 
ing graceful recognition of the service which 
the WomAN’s JouRNAL has cordially ren- 
dered by promoting the interests of the Wo 
man’s Congress recently held in the city of 
New York. This unsolicited tribute is espe- 
cially gratifying because it furnishes a satis- 
factory evidence of the cordial alliance which 
exists between the New York and New Eng- 
land centers of the Woman Movement. Mrs. 
Wilbour’s letter is a suflicient refutation of 
the charge, sometimes made by the enemies 
of Woman Suffrage, that personal and local 
jealousies render women incapable of work- 
ing harmoniously together for the elevation 
of their sex and the welfare of humanity. 
The platform of Union League Hall was 
wide enough to admit in friendly communion 
the active workers in every department from 
all sections of our common country and to 





permit a free expression of opinion even upon 
points of difference. The WomaAn’s Jour- 
NAL knows neither North nor South, veither 
East nor West, butie the representative of 
the interests, opinions and aspirations of en- 
lightened American Womanhood. 

Eprtrors WomAN’s JOURNAL:—In behalf 
of the members of the Local Committee of 
Arrangements for ‘ta Congress of Women,” 
which was recently held in this city, | grate- 
fully acknowledge the very efficient help you 
have given us through the columns of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL. 

Our purpose was to bring forward at this 
Congress women who were really doing the 
work that we havelong claimed. Some wo- 
men have a natural capacity for doing, and 
have therefore demanded that they be allowed 
the needed preparation and opportunity to 
prove, by their actual presence and testimony, 
that both our claim and our demand are just. 
We did not propose to dedicate a new plat- 
form for the women who, by force of tongue 
or pen, had already won reputation with the 
people, though we provided that these should 
be abundantly represented. But it was in 
pointing out and naming those who work in 
the by-ways, and in comparative silence, that 
your good JOURNAL rendered us most valu- 
able and timely aid. The column of short 
paragraphs, which reports the women who are 
engaged in active pursuits in any dire«tion, 
is so carefully selected and edited, that from 
it we obtained each week, the full names and 
correct addresses of very many women who 
are practically proving Woman’s ability to 
master science, and the arts, and the compli- 
cated industries. From the advent of our 
Messenger till the commencement of the Con- 
gress, we obtained each week, from this col- 
umn of paragraphs, some excellent names, to 
whom we mailed the Messenger, and in re- 
turn received cordial responses from women 
thus brought to notice. 

This collection of letters is valuable to us as 
an evidence of Woman’s ability to conquer an 
honorable place, despite povery, ill-health, in- 
adequate preparation, wicked husbands, fam- 
ily cares and unjust laws. It points signifi- 
cantly to Woman’s future occupancy of far 
more honored and responsible places when 
their crushing disabilities shall be removed. 

Thank you, then, dear editors, for this in- 
troduction to hundreds of the world’s best 
women workers. Thus much for the service 
due to the correct and able management of 
your paper. For the conscious and friendly 
aid rendered by you in printing, without 
compensation, in several issues of the Jour- 
NAL, our Call, with the names of the signers 
thereto, we are under still furtber obligations. 
We shall not, in the future, omit an oppor- 
tunity to indicate it. By that act of kindness 
on your part we reached hundreds of women 
hitherto unknown to us, and proclaimed our 
effort all over this country and in some parts 
of Europe. 

Your correct and complete reports of the 
proceedings of the Congress, together with 
many of the papers read before it, which have 
appeared in several numbers of the JouRNAL, 
will, no doubt, in due time be fully acknow- 
ledged by “The Association for the Advance- 
ment of Women.” But I now represent only 
the action of the Local Committee of Arrange- 
ment and, in closing, will add in their behalf, 
that if, in any of the future numbers of the 
WoMAN’s JOURNAL, the action of this Com- 
mittee shall be reviewed or criticized, it will! 
not in the least affect our sense of indebted- 
ness for the generous and unsolicited service 
rendered to us by its editors in a work which 
we essayed to do conscientiously and effective- 
ly. Yours cordially, 

CHARLOTTE B. WILnour. 
Chairman of the Local Committee of Ar- 
rangement. 

New York, Nov. 7. 


TWO MONTHS IN MAINE, 


The readers of the JouRNAL will, perhaps, 
remember my “Letters from Maine,’’ which 
appeared during last fall and winter, giving an 
account of the work done for Woman Suf- 
frage in that State. © 

Feeling the need of rest from such labor 
for a season, I left the people of Maine with 
a promise to return and visit some of the 
towns on the Eastern Coast, when the weath- 
er and traveling should be more propitious 
than it was at that time. 

Accordingly I returned to the State in Au- 
gust, began to hold meetings the first of Sep- 
tember, and with the assistance of friends of 
the cause I have been able to speak in almost 
every village from Penobscot to East Machias. 

For three reasons this letter must be brief. 
First, want of space in the columns of the 
JOURNAL; second, want of patience in its 
readers; third, want of time to write. The 
friends in Maine must, therefore, be content 
with a report of the whole without special 
mention of any particular meeting, although 
several deserve such mention. 

The meetings, with only two exceptions, 
were well attended. The women, especially, 
received the word joyfully, and often came 
to me after the lecture saying, “This is what I 
have longed to hear.’”’ “I am glad you have 
the courage to speak the truth.” “My heart 
has been full of it for a long time, but Inever 
expected to hear what I have, to-night.’ 
These and similar expressions were made by 
women who have borne the burden and cares 
of life without complaint, always feeling the 
injustice of unequal laws and customs, but 
with no hope of relief except such rest and 
relief as death brings to all at last. 

It has given me great pleasure to converse 
with such women and to try to inspire them 
with hope that justice may yet be done them 
even in this life. 

It is due to the liberal minded men, who, 
though not always sound in the faith, are, nev- 
ertheless willing that any questicn should have 
a fair hearing, to say that I have received from 
them the utmost kindness and courtesy, as 
well as valuable help in making appointment 
and in reaching the places to fill them. 
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Charches of almost every religious denomi- 
nation have been opened to me to speak in, 
without money and without price. I have 
had free entertainment almost everywhere, 
even from those who are not yet believers in 
Eqnal Rights, to say nothing of the cordial 
welcome which bas always been extended to 
me by the friends of the cause. 

I attended five meetings, west of the Pe- 
nobscot, on my way home to Boston. They 
were very successful in the numbers attend- 
ing, in the interest manifested, and in the 
amount contributed. At Rockland, I found 
the friends ready to organize a Woman Suf- 
frage Political Club. The evening appointed 
for the meeting was very stormy, but enough 
eame together to organize with a membership 
of twenty-six, which will be largely increased 
at the next meeting. 

During this series of meetings many per- 

sons have become members of the State Asso- 
ciation, and several promised to get up clubs of 
subscribers for the WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
* Many amusing incidents have occurred in 
eonnection with this work which I shall re- 
serve for narration in the future when I give 
a lecture on “What I know about the Wo- 
man Suffrage Agitation.” 

I cannot do better in closing this letter than 
to tell all the readers of the JouRNAL of a 
suggestion made by an old gentleman (eighty- 
two years old), who introduced me when I 
spoke in the Baptist Church in the village 
where he resides. He suggested that the wo- 
men should get up one grand tea-party on 
the one hundredth anniversary of the men’s 
tea-party, when they steeped their tea in Bos- 
ton harbor, and should invite him to it. 

Would it not be well to consider the mat- 
ter? MARGARET W. CAMPBELL. 

Boston, Nov. 13. 


WOMEN IN INDIA. 


Few of us were aware, prior to the visit of 
Miss Mary Carpenter to this country, of the 
efforts which are being made by English’ per- 
sons in India to elevate the condition of the 
Hindoo women, or of the great need which 
exists there for such efforts. The life of idle- 
ness and ennui enforced by the rules of the 
harem seems to be surpassed by the perfect 
inertia entailed upon the inhabitants of the 
Zenana. Needle-work, weaving, and em- 
broidery, those useful pastimes which are 
usually allowed to women in the most primi- 
tive communitives, and which patience, aided 
by the imagination, soon converts into an 
art or elevates to the rank of a science, are 
in India assigned to menu, who weave the 
beautiful shawls which almost tax our sense 
of the marvelous here, while their wives (and 
the number of these is, for the upper caste, 
unrestricted,) fully experience the great length 
of the “shining hour,” when itis wholly unim- 
proved and unemployed. The mission of Miss 
Carpenter of England, which, having done 
so much to elevate and bless the more degrad- 
ed classes at home, has stretched its benevo- 
lent wingstoward India also, must strike us 
all as being both beautiful and intensely inter- 
esting. It is but ten years since the people of 
the Norjhern States were first able to express 
in practical effort their solicitude for the intel- 
lectual improvement and welfare of the mass 
of our black population, known by the blessed 
name of the “freedmen.’”’ All who have 
watched or aided in this mission, must cer- 
tainly feel a sympathy with that of Miss Car- 
penter tothe great and beautiful peninsula 
which has not always smiled under the yoke 
of the Saxon. It is not possible for us to 
plume ourselves upon perfect equity in our 
treatment of our own “Indians,” erroneously 
so denominated ; and, while we cannot wholly 
shut the eyes of criticism upon the demeanor 
of many of the English in Hindostan before 
the Sepoy rebellion, neither can we repress a 
feeling of gratification at the extensive steps 
which are now being made by Miss Carpenter 
and others, toward the diffusion of education 
over the whole of India. e 

At the urgent wish and request of Miss Car- 
penter, an Indian Association was formed in 
this city last summer. This Association is 
desirous of sending to the instructors of wo- 
men in India some token of sympathy and 
approbation in the shape of books, needle- 
work, patterns and other useful but inexpen- 
sive articles, which may cultivate the taste, 
stimulate the industry, and improve the minds 
of the pupils in school, or of those who are al- 
ready immured within the walls of the Zena- 
na. ‘The following paragraphs will give the 
details of this enterprise more perfectly than 
we ourselves can do: 


‘THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION IN AID OP FEMALE 
BECULAR EDUCATION IN NDIA, 


This Association proposes to forward to In- 
dia a case of articles forthe use and instruc- 
tion of the women who may there come within 
the sphere of its influence. 

It is proposed that the contents of the case 
shall consist of Books, (many of the natives 
read English), Magazines, Pictorials and Illus- 
trated Newspapers, &c., such as have been read 
and thrown aside will answer as well as those 
of a more receut date. 

Chromos, Engravings, and all kinds of fancy 
work to be imitated, together with materials 
and patterns, are especially desired. 

The objects of the Association will be for- 
warded by the contribution of the above named 





articles, or of anything which will serve to 
interest, cultivate or improve a simple but 
intelligent people, or which, by affording pleas- 
ure, will attract towards, and pave the way, 
for those influences that elevate, and which 
promote social progress. 

Articles of the above description which can 
perhaps, be readily spared from every house- 
hold, will be gladly received and forwarded 
by Mrs. T. F. Bush, Secretary, 34 Lambert 
Street, Boston Highlands, or by’ Mrs. K. G. 
Wells, 155 Bolyston Street, Boston. 

It is important that any articles to be con- 
tributed to this object should be sent, as soon 
as possible, to either of the places above men- 
tioned, as it is intended to have the case in 
readiness for shipment by the twenty-fifth of 
November. 

The Association also Mires to draw your 
attention to the Journal now published in Eng- 
land, entitled “The Journal of the National In- 
dian Association in Aid of Social Progress in 
India. 

Subscriptions to this Journal, one dollar per 
year, may be sent to Mrs. T. F. Bush, Sec- 
retary of the American Association. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 
Ten Iowa counties have elected women 
School Superintendents this year. 


Susan B. Anthony, at the recent election, 
made an effort to vote but was not permitted 
to do so. 

Three women who had passed the civil ser- 
vice examination successfully, were appoint- 
ed custom-house inspectors at New York, 
Monday. 

Dr. Howe has been re-elected Chairman of 
the Board of State Charities, making the 
ninth year of his continuous service in that 
position, 

Prof. Lay made a balloon ascension at San 
Francisco, Saturday, with a young lady anda 
justice of the peace, and the professor and the 
lady were married above the clouds. 

Mrs, L. L. Stanton, mother of Hon. Edwin 
M. Stanton, died at the residence of her daugh- 
ter, Mrs. P. S. Wolcott, at New Brighton, 
Beaver county, this State, on Wednesday 
morning. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Curtis, of Bridgeport, 
celebrated their golden wedding, Monday. 


Their children and grand children were all" 


present, no death having occurred in the fam- 
ily for half a century. 

At Memphis, Tenn., November 3d, at a 
meeting of citizens, a resolution was unani- 
mously adopted that ex-Acting Mayor Paul 
A. Cicalla, be prosecuted in a court for imposi- 
tion on widows and orphans. 


Women druggists’ clerks are extensively 
employed in England, and they seem well 
adapted to the business of compounding pre- 
scriptions, the work not being laborious, but 
requiring accuracy, neatness and method. 

The splendid gold cross, presented to Miss 
Lulu Wilkinson by A. E. Franklin as a testi- 
monial of her devotion to the victims of 
yellow fever, was stolen from her Thursday 
night, on the eve of her departure from 
Memphis. 


George William Curtis’s summer residence 
at Ashfield has been moved back ten rods far- 
ther from the street and is being enlarged by 
the addition of ells and piazzas, at@i® cost of 
about $5000, making it one of the most con- 
venient of country homes. 

Women are fast getting ahead in England. 
Not only does the government show a disposi- 
tion for employing female clerks, but thirty- 


six young women are performing clerical du-. 


ties in a large London insurance office on 
Ludgate Hill. They are of various ages. 


Among the bequests of the late John Stuart 
Mill are the following: to any one university 
in Great Britain or Ireland that shall be the 
first to open its degrees to women, £3000; 
and to the same university a further sum of 
£3000 to endow scholarships for female stu- 
dents exclusively. 


The Michigan Constitutional Convention, 
which refused to give suffrage to Woman, after 
a long discussion, has adopted a provision for 
licensing the sale of liquor. The license fee 
is to be three hundred dollars, and is to go to 
the poor fund. The sum is too small to pay 
for one tithe of the poverty which the sale of 
liquor wiil produce. 


The Clinton Liberal Institute in New York 
State, recently began with a new principal 
over each department. Foster L. Backus, a 
recent graduate of St. Lawrence University, 
and Miss Fannie M. Walcott, also from the 
same institution, and more recently connected 
with Goddard Seminary, of Barre, Vermont, 
were respectively appointed. 

The Taunton Gazette says, last Sunday wit- 
nessed the revival of the apostolical order of 
deaconess in the Unitarian Church in Norton. 
One of the deacons being unavoidably absent, 
and no gentleman consenting to actin his place, 
the pastor, Rev. S. C. Beach, requested Mrs. 
Royal P. Hodges to assist in the communion 
service, which she did with entire success, 


If Mrs, Z. F. Pierce is correct in asserting 
that women, if given the ballot, would be 
found constitutionally and temperamentally 


or respecting the sanctity of the “straight 
ticket,” then Mrs. Pierce has unconsciously 
furnished another telling argument for Wo- 
man Suffrage. The more of that particular 
article of incapacity we can get into our poli- 
tics, the better for them and for us. 


Mr. and Mrs. Lewis Demond, of Ware, Mass., 
celebrated their golden wedding, ‘ast week. 


three who attended the original ceremony 
fifty years ago. All of their children ard 
three grand-children were present. A poem, 
written for the occasion by Mrs. C. O. Hatha- 
way of Warren, was read by the pastor, Rev. 
Dr. A, E. P. Perkins, who also made gratula- 
tory remarks. After refreshments were served, 
several short speeches were made. Some val- 
uable presents were bestowed. 


The false education which makes women de- 
pend too much upon others is cruelly unjust 
to allconcerned. Speaking of a young lady’s 
illness an exchange says: 

Before she was out of danger, Mrs. Gurney 
broke down. Without her daughter she was 
like a feeble plant torn from its stick. Indeed, 
even I, who knew so well Miss Gurney’s quiet 
life of usefulness and sympathy, failed to real- 
ize all she was to her weak and widowed 
mother, who having leant on her husband till, 
like too many of our city clergymen, he drop- 
ped and died in harness, worn out by incessant 
toil, had since his death clung with like impo- 
tent trust to her daughter, and that prop also 
removed, she sank at once. 


Since the publication of Celia Thaxter’s 


“Isles of Shoals,” anything pertaining to the 
history of the islands has an interest. In the 


Mass., isa tombstone with the following in- 
scription : 

Here Lyes ye Body of ye 

Reverend Samuel Belcher 

A Preacher at ye Shols 

Many years. He was called 

To Newburynewtown, & there 

Lived 18 years, & He Died 

March ye 10, 1714, 

Aged 74. 

James Freeman Clarke does not go to the 
Massachusetts Legislature himself—which is 
the Legislature’s loss, not his—but he has the 
satisfaction of having seen the seed he sowed 
at the Worcester Convention spring into life 
all over the State. Of course, no one man is 
entitled to the credit of the encouraging fact 
that the people have been smashing “slates” 
with reckless freedom and putting up candi- 
dates of their own when they didn’t like 
those the managers offered them, but there is 
no gainsaying it that Mr. Clarke’s faithful ex- 
position of the healthy doctrine of bolting has 
had a great deal to do with it. 


During the Baptist Convention at Pittsfield, 
Mass., last week, the Woman’s Missionary 
Association held a meeting in the vestry of 
the church to talk of the results of their en- 
deavorsin aid of foreign missions of the de- 
nomination, mostly in India. Mrs. Rev. C. 
H. Spaulding, of Pittsfield, presided, and in- 
teresting remarks on the state of the work 
were offered by Mrs. John E. Taylor, of 
Springfield, Mrs. Rev. Dr. Hovey, of Newton, 
Mrs Edmund, of Wakefield, and Mrs. Anna- 
ble, of North Adams. Reports were made 
from the missionary “circles” of several 
cburches and the claims of heathen women 
were presented. 


A bunch of shingles, manufactured by a 
Swedish woman in Aroostook County, Maine, 
has been presented to the State, and may now 
be seen at the State House. Their story will 
bear repeating: They were manufactured in 
New Sweden by a Swedish woman, Mme. 
Ochestrane. She did all the work alone— 
felled the tree, sawed, split, shaved and 
bunched the shingles, and carried them on 
her back three and a-half miles, and sold them 
at a country store for flour for the support of 
her family. Her husband was sick at the 
time and not able to work. Weight of the 
bunch when first made, sixty-three and a-half 
pounds. The truth of the statement is 
vouched for by several responsible citizens. 


The N. Y. Evening Post says that “you can 
scarcely take up any issue of a representative 
American magazine without chancing upon a 
sketch of such power or charm as no English 
magazine of late years can at all parallel, and 
the supply is insufficien: only because the de- 
mand is insatiable. It would seem to be a 
distinctive outgrowth of our nationality ; our 
leading writer of the present generation has 
made his reputation through his prose etchings 
of Calitornia life, and not only are Bret Harte, 
“Saxe Holm,” and Aldrich,—who are entitled 
to mention as greatest and best, and therefore 
the leaders in their three quite different 
schools—head and shoulders above British 
competitors, but there are three or four fold 
as many well-known names to be added to 
the list. 


The formal opening of the new Baptist 
Home for Ages Women at Philadelphia took 
place last week. A few hours before the time 
announced the building was thrown open for 
inspection, and many availed themselves of 
the opportunity to see the interior arrangements 
of one of the most perfect institutions of its 
kind on the continent. Nothing had been left 
undone to make the place a home, indeed, for 
the invalid and destitute old ladies who are 





its inmates. A glimpse into the cosily furnish- 


About fifty friends were present, among them | 


old High Street burying ground, in Ipswich, 


incapable of conforming tw party discipline, | ed rooms allotted to each of the inmates afford. | 


|ed some idea of the admirable arrangements 
| made for their comfort and pleasure. The 
, corridors and halls were crowded by the time 
| the exercises commenced, and the Baptists of 
| Philadelphia poured out to show their deep 
| interest in the enterprise, carried into successful 


| operation by the ladies of their own denom- | 


ination. 

The Chelsea Public justly condemns the in- 
action of men who are “too nice for politics,” 
| and says: 

“The man who remains away from the polls 
and the primary meetings forfeits his right to 
complain of malfeasance in office, corruption, 
or high tax-rate. He neglects his duty to his 
country and his fellow-citizens, and is in 110 


free government of the people. He it is who 
is responsible for the corruption of the present 
day, for he refuses to use his influence against 
it, and allowsit to goon. In what better way 
can he lend his aid to the various wire pulling 
rings than by quietly remaining at home, and 
giving to them the choice of their own set for 
representatives. On one side of us we see 
| thousands of earnest women eager for the 


them we find a too large number of men with 
their rights in their hands, without the interest 
to exercise it. Great would be the interest of 
the country, could it be taken from the one and 
given to the other.” 


full a sermon lately preached in that city, by 
Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, and gives her de- 
served commendation for her fearless words 
| in regard to a case of seduction, which ended 
| in the death of the young woman. The edi- 
| tor says: 

The noble stand she took on this sad case, 





| rights and privileges of citizenship to such 
fearless and outspoken women as she. 


remember that it was left to a woman, in this 


pit the fell destroyer, as his crime deserves. 
Not one word in condemnation have we to re- 
cord from any other pulpit. 
house of worship that was most concerned ip 
the seducer’s conduct, had not one word to 
say by way of advice tothe living, or sympathy 
with the dead. The burning words of this 
eloquent woman will meet with response in 
every Christian and sympathetic heart. 


A good looking young woman with two 
children arrived at Portland the other day, 
and stated that she had Jeft her husband, 
William Jackson, in Boston, because he abused 
her, and that she was without means of sub- 
sistence. Her husband bad always treated 


months ago he conceived the idea that he 
would study for the ministry, and entered 
Bates College; then he commenced to beat 
and abuse her, telling her she was not stylish 


ening to kill her. The faculty learned of his 
| conduct and expelled him from college, when 


until finally sheleft him. He followed her to 
Portland, and claimed her of the authorities, 
but they refused to put her again in his care. 
Under the English Common Law, which 
still exists in many States, this woman would 
have been forced to return to this husband. 
And Senator Frelinghuysen, last winter, actu- 


ing this Common Law over the women of 
all the Territories of the United States. 


Mrs. Mettie Chace Waughop, of whose read- 
ings we have before spoken, is spending a few 
weeks near Chicago. Committees desiring 
her services may address her, care of P. S. 
Peterson, Box 383, Chicago. Dean Willard 
of the Woman’s College, Evanston, in a re- 
cent note says: 

Mrs. Mettie Chace Waughop is, in my opin- 
ion, “‘a success” as @ reader. There are 
many far more pretentious entertainers of pub- 
lic audiences who give far less adequate equiv- 
lent for the dear public’s time and money. 
Mrs. Waughop wins. She never fails to leave 
her audience in better heart and humor than 
she found them. She not only hasmerit and 
culture as a reader, but she has a pleasant 
and a taking way of showing that she posses- 
ses these qualities andacquisitions. She has, 
to my thinking, a rare appreciation of the 
different characters she represents and witha! 
a naturalness truly refreshing. Pathetic, pa- 
triotic, and comic pieces are all rendered with 
rare ability. Mrs. Waughop attempts no 
part to which she is not fully adequate— 
which is accrediting her with a good sense, 
unhappily not common, even in “the profes- 

” 





The advocates of a stringent liquor license 
| law, as a substitute for nominal prvhibition, 
rely for support on the success which has at- 
tended that system in Sweden. Forty years 
ago there were 173,000 stills in that country, 
sending forth an annual deluge of alcoholic 
stimulants estimated at ten gallons per head 
of the whole population. The effects of this 
enormous consumption of intoxicants became 
so deplorable that the Diet in 185% established 
a system of licenses, granting to local author- 
ities the power of fixing the number in each 
district ; the price thereof, determined by auc- 
tion, to go to the relief of local taxes. This 
effected a great reform, but ten years later the 
people of Gothenburg (a place of about 25,000 
inhabitants) resolved upon another step for- 





retail sale of spirits by putting the public 
| Sonate “under charge of managers on the 


| joint-stock limited liability principle,” and the 
| effect of this change was so satisfactory that 


“the police cases of drunkenness,” which in | 


1864 were 6.10 per cent., decreased to 2.62 per 
' cent. in 1870. 


wise entitled to the benefits accruing from a | 


ballot which is denied to them, and opposed to | 


' 
The New Haven Evening Union prints in 


speaks volumes in favor of according all the | 


Those | 
| who sneer at the effort to place women on a | 
perfect equality with men, would do well to | 
populous city of ours, to brand from the pul- | 


Even the very | 


her kindly until lately, she said, but a few | 


enough for a minister’s wife, and even threat- | 
g 


he went to Boston, made love to his boarding- | 
mistress, treating his wife worse than ever, | 


ally induced the Senateto pass a bill extend- | 


ward, and prohibited all private gain from the | 





The Constitutional! Convention of Pennsyl- 
vania, after spending a2 mouth in the consid- 
eration, bave wade the fullowing changes in 
the suffrage cause 

First, as to the qualification for voting. 
The word “white” is dropped from its former 
position in the Constitution, aud the right to 
vole is extended to every male citizen twen- 
ty-one years of age who shal! possess the fol- 
lowing qualitications, to wit: United States 
citizenship for one month, residence in the 
election district for two months inetead of ten 
days, and, a9 its the old Cunsiitution. residence 
_in the State for one year or payment of a 

State or Couuty tax, which latter must, 
| however, have been assessed two months, and 
paid one month before an election. 
| In regard to education the action is more 
| liberal. 
The article has been expanded in the new 
| Constitution from the former provision for 
the education of tue children of the 
gratis to one for the education of all the chil- 
| dren of the State over six years of age who 
| may require such provision; and a guarantee 
is given of aliberal annual appropriation for 
| that object. It is also provided tha! public- 
school moneys shall not be appropriated to 
| the support of sectarian schools, and that wo- 
men, who supply a majority of the teachers 
| of the State, and are natural protectors and 
| teachers of the young, may be selected for 
positions of contro! aud management under 
| the schocl laws of the Sate. 


G. B. Emerson, in the Boston Daily Adrer- 
tiser, urges that “‘at least one woman from ev- 
ery ward of Boston should be place] upon the 
Schco) Committee, upun tLe gruund that more 
than half of all the children in the city schools 
| are in the primary schools, and nearly one-half 
|of those inthe grammar schovls are girls- 
For all of the primary and many of the gram- 
mar schools, women are more suitable as 
members of the committee than men. There 
are more women than men, of those capable 
of performing the duties of this high office, 
| who have leisure for the performance. Most 
of the men of intellect, education and fitness 
are too much engrossed in the duties of their 
profession or in their counting-rocms to find 
time to visit the schools. Women have all 
ways more feeling for young children and mor- 
| Sympathy with their teachers than men. By 
| the ordinance of Providence young children 
| are placed almost entirely under the care of 
| women, who are fitted by their nature for this 
| eare; and this is as true in what relates to 
| mind, character, intellect and manner, as to 

the mere physical training of infancy. Wo- 

| men, therefore, are better qualified by their 
nature for the delicate and tender manage- 
ment of children in their earliest schools than 
men often are. Theyharemoretime. Many 
of the best women cau find hours for such a 
duty every day. Most of the best men can 
with difficulty find an hour in a week. 








BUSINESS NOTICES, 
Almost all pills in the market,and those styled rege- 
table, are not only large, nause us, griping, and difh- 
cult to swallow, but they contain Mercury, besides 
Aloes, Gamboge and other injur ous ¢rastics. These 
| are okd medicines, and used before medica) science 
| developed better, now supplanted by much more 
pleasant but effectual cathsrtics. Dr. Pierce's Pleas- 
ant Purgative Pellets embody the latest and best ca- 
thartic properties in a concentrated, yet mild and 
| searching form, and are never taken with disappoint- 
ment. Wholly vegetable, sugur-coated, small, neat, 
and in delicate glass vials. Sold at 25 cents, by drug- 
gists. 706 


Davis’ Pain-Killer.—We have tested this 
| medicine, and assure our readers that it pot only pos- 
| sesses al! the virtues claimed for it, but, in many in- 

stances, surpasses any other remedy we have ever 
| known. It should not be classed with the nostrums 
of the day, got up for the special purpose of pecuniary 
profit, but be regarded as one of the standard medi- 
cines for the public benetit.—/feruld of Gospal Liberty. 


CARPETS FORTHE Prorte! The Panic has Done 
it! Several large invoices of Carpets have been sent 
over to us from the manufacturers, to be closed out 
for cash at less than cost of production. 

100 rolls of the celebrated Quaker Wool Carpets at 
75 cents, never before sold for less than $1 00. 

One invoice of rolls, Two-Ply, at 62; cents. 

One invoice of 44 roils at 0 cents 

One invoice of 175 10lls Printed Carpets at 3 cents. 

Best English Tapestry Brussels at $1.25. 

Second quality do, at $1.00 

1000 Drugget Squares, wit borders, at half value 

Brussels Carpets and Oil Cloths very much wader 
usual prices. 

One invoice of 200 rolls Oil Carpets, 20 cents, 

Also the usual stock found in a first-class Carpet 
Store—all selling at the same low rate. 

The sale of these Carpets at these low panic prices 
wili be contined to cash ently. 

New ENGLAND Carrer Co., 
373 Washington Street, Boston, 
Next building to Adams House 
45~—3t 

To aid in making Church Parlors attractive to the 
young, supply them libera!ly with games of Avilude. 
It the sewing cirele or sociable is to meet at your 
house, get at once Avilude, or Game of Binds. Sold 
by all dealers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of seven- 
ty-five cents, by West & Lee, Worcester, Mass. 

*Enutertaining and instructive.”—Zien's Herald 

5— 28 

Habitual Cestiveness causes Headache, 
Dizziness, Worms, Liver Complaint, Dyspepsia, Sour 
Stomach, Bad Breath, dc. The surest preventive is 
Dr. Hagnison’s Preisravric Loeeners; being 
| both Tonite and Laxative, they restore nature, thereby 
curing a costive habit. Inthe opinion ef every Drug- 
gist, they are the most ploasant and effectual remedy 
for the piles, and the only one that reaches the cause, 
only time and money 
box @ cents, 








as outward applications ar 
wasted. Trial box, ® cents. 
| maith d free for this last price, 
DR HARRISON'S ICELAND BALM, a splendid 





Large 


| cure for COUGHS, MOARASNEss, and all thrat and 
lung complaints, For sale by B.S. HARRISON & 
CO., Proprictors, No, 1 Tremont Temple, Boston, and 


by al. Droggists oH 
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POETRY. 


THE JUNGFRAU. 


BY J. H. MORSE. 








A world of waters lies between 
Me and a picture I have seen. 
It was amid the icy flow 

Of rivers fron the Alpine snow, 


An upland field of vernal ground, 
Where ihe far echoes, round and round, 
Of Alpine horns, rang musical, 
Blending with sounding waterfall. 
There, uncouth shepherds Bergamasque 
Plied lazily their day-long task, 

And heard all day amid the dells 

The music of a thousand bells. 

While from the mountains, dense or thin, 
The rainless clouds poured swiftly in, 
And left the pastures all aglow, 

Ere they sank down the vales below. 


There, late and weary of the way— 
Ne’er will my heart forget that day— 
The mists ran low, and, islanded, 

I saw the Jungfrau’s lofty head, 
Snow-crowned, and dazzling in the light, 
Piercing the blue with virgin white, 
More like a sun-cliff thrown aslant 

On earth's most solid adamant; 


More like a broken planet hurled 

One part athwart our steadfast world, 

And from its black path through the night 
Plunged suddenly into the light. 

There standing, all at once a sound 

Came to me from the far profound, 

Which left the noise of waterfalls, 

From inaccessible high walls, 

Like a low murmur heard behind 

The roaring of an autumn wind— 

So deep and jarring, and, ere long, 

As it came near, so loud and strong. 

It was an avalanche unseen 

That, issuing two high crags between, 
Flowed thundering down the mountain steep 
Into a chasm black and deep. 

The clouds uplifted, and a gleam 

Of sunshine shot athwart the stream, 
Which, twisting in the golden thread, 

Into the valley leaped and fled. 

The cattle, feeding to the edge 

Of that sweet plain, stood on the ledge, 
And for a moment, unconcerned, 

Toward Jungfrau’s unveiled bosom turned— 


Then grazed again, and I could hear 

Their tinkling bells sound sweet and near; 
But I could see, for miles and miles, 

The Oberland break into smiles. 





IN MEMORIAM. 


(There have been few more beautiful poems than 
this written. It was on reading it that George Pren- 
tice said: “One might almost wish to die, if he knew 
that so beautiful a tribute as this would be written to 
his memory.’’} 


On the bosom of a river, 

Where the sun unloosed its quiver 

And the starlight gleamed forever, 
Sailed a vessel light and free. 

Morning dew-drops hung like manna 

On the bright folds of her banner, 

And the zephyrs rose to fan her, 
Softly to the radiant sea, 


At her prow a pilot beaming 
In the flush of youth stood dreaming, 
And he was in glorious seeming 
Like an angel from above. 
Through his hair the breezes sported 
And as on the wave he floated, 
Oft that pilot, angel throated, 
Warbled lays of hope and love. 
Through those locks so blithely flowing 
Buds of laurel bloom were blowing, 
And his hands soon were throwing 
Music from a lyre of gold. 
Swiftly down the stream he glided, 
Soft the purple wave divided, 
And a rainbow arch divided 
On his canvas’ snowy fold. 


Anxious hearts with fond devotion 
Watched him sailing to the ocean, 
Prayed that never wild commotion 
*Mid the elements might rise. 
And he seemed like some Apollo 
Charming summer winds to follow, 
While the water flag’s carol 
Trembled to his music sighs, 


But those purple waves enchanted, 
Rolled beside a city haunted 
By an awful spell that daunted 
Every comer to the shore. 
Night shades rank the air encumbered, 
And the pale marble statue numbered 
Where the lotus eaters slumbered, 
And woke to life no more. 


Then there rushed with lightning quickness 
O’er his face a morta) sickness, 
And the dew 4n fearful thickness 

Gathered o’er his temple fair, 
And there swept a dying murmur 
Through the lovely Southern summer, 
As the beauteous pilot comer 

Perished by that city there. 


Still rolls on that radiant river, 
And the sun unbinds his quiver, 
And the sunlight streams forever 
On its bosom as before. 
But the vessel’s rainbow banner 
Greets no more the gay Savanna, 
And the pilot’s lute drops manna 
On the purple waves no more. 
a -- 
THE FIRST-BORN. 


BY ELIZABETH C. KINNEY. 


Tread rev'rently, this is a holy place ! 

A soul this moment here begins to be— 

A spirit born to live eternally: 

Speak low! commences here a human race; 

An infant-man, God’s image on his face, 

In life’s rough journey takes his first degree, 

Opens his eyes, ah! not the end to see, 

Only Omniscience all that path can trace. 

Softly, in whispers; there a mother lies, 

‘The dew of youth upon her, yet so pale! 

She folds white hands, and looks, with upturned 

eyes, 

To her Deliverer, seen as through the veil 

Of this hour’s weakness; still, her full heart tries 

For thankful utterance, though words may fail. 
—Scribner’s for June. 





MOONLIGHT. 
BY H. A. BERTON. 


It was certainly a very interesting little dif- 
ficulty. Neither the Squire, who had been at 
home a deacon and a justice of the peace, nor 
Hoxford, the English ex-collegian, held either 
knife or pistol; yet Briar,the most accom- 
plished ruffian among the miners at Pitt's 
Gulch, stopped work, leaned on his pick, stared 
admiringly at the contestants, and wished that 
uncomfortable consequences might eternally 
inflict his immortal part if it wasn’t the gam- 
est fight he had ever witnessed. Men who al- 
ways left the store or the bar on the slightest 
indication of a difficulty, now remained; 
while those to whom a fight was the most 
delightful of stimulants, crowded near with 
eager eyes. These gentlemen did not under- 
stand either of the disputants when he spoke, 
and the subject of disagreement was one in 
which they took no interest whatever; but 
they knew a fighting eye when they saw it; 
and so excited were they that many large 
bets would have been made, had those who 
desired to risk money felt any confidence in 
their own ability to determine when the 
fight ended, and who was winner. 

For Hoxford and the Squire were talking 
theology. The discussion was provoked, in- 
nocently enough, by Peel, the Philadelpbia 
baker. Peel had announced his intention of 
trying to get an ex-preacher, from somewhere 
up the creek, to come down some Sunday and 
hold service. Farmer Blake, Doctor Cutts, 
and Struggs, the bankrupt contractor from 
the East, thought it would be a good thing to 
do; Hoxford said he would be glad to see 
some respect paid the day; and the Squire 
said he should mightily like to hear the 
preacher, if he was sound. Then Hoxford, 
with just the ghost of a sneer, echoed the sin- 
gle word “‘sound!” at which the Squire, right- 
ly considering himself challenged, opened 
upon Hoxford a heavy and well-directed fire 
of texts, to which the collegian promptly re- 
plied with ammunition similar to the Squire’s 
own. Both disputants were held ia high es- 
teem in the camp; the Squire had more than 
once given up his whole dinner to hungry 
stragglers from elsewhere, and at the risk of 
his own life he had stopped two or three seri- 
ous fights, of which whiskey was the only 
cause; while Hoxford besides possessing gen- 
erosity and pluck equal to the Squire’s, could 
compound an exceptionably glorious punch, 
despite the limited resources of the camp. 
But every Pitt's Gulchite knew, that the 
Squire loved an argument as dearly as he did 
gold dust; and that Hoxford, who had been a 
wrangler at the University whose name had 
been cockneyized and applied to him, did not 
intend that his talent should rust so long as 
he could find some one upon whom to bright- 
en it. All other disputatious persons in 
camp had been successively conquered and 
silenced by either Hoxford or the Squire, so 
that all discussions between these two gentle- 
men were regarded with the attention due (to 
use the terse expression of Briar) to “tussles 
for the heavy jaw championsblp.” 

On this occasion the doughty warriors had 
fought each other over almost every strategic 
point on thé field they had chosen; and each 
one of them had occupied, in succession, po- 
sitions which they fondly deemed impregna- 
ble, but from which they were beaten with 
great loss, or from which they safely retreated 
only by the display of marvelous dexterity. 
Finally, when the Squire announced his be- 
lief in the inflexibility ef divine justice, it was 
with the air of a soldier who was not only in 
his last ditch, but who was fully aware of the 
fact, and who felt himself inspired with 
strength equal to that of a host. His hat had 
fallen off, and hisiron-gray locks had blown 
away from his face; his strong and decided 
features seemed each a little sharper in out- 
line than ever before; his steel-blue eyes, 
though entirely devoid of ferocity, gleamed 
very brightly, while the defiant pose of his 
whole frame, as he leaned lightly on his long- 
handled shovel, so strongly affected Gamboge, 
the unsuccessful artist, that the latter hastily 
drew forth a stumpy pencil and an old letter, 
and scrawled a study for a “Christian mar- 


” 


“I’m in dead earnest about this,” said the 
Squire, succeeding himself, after the moment 
or two of silence which had followed his last 
argument: ‘’cos there’s lots of men callin’ 
themselves ministers of the Word that are 
goin’ ’round doin’ a powerful sight of harm by 
loosenin’ folkses’ idees of right an’ wrong. 
‘Straight is the road an’ narrow’s the way,’ 
says the Book; but to hear these fellers talk, 
you’d think every trail led straight up to 
heaven. Ef this preacher up the creek is 
that kind, I don’t want to hear him, an’ he 
won’t do the rest of ye any good.”’ 

“Aw—‘he that’s not against us is on our 
part,’ you know,” suggested Hoxford. 

“Man is ’gainst us that goes ’round belittlin’ 
his Maker,” exclaimed the Squire, bringing 
down the long-handled shovel with a savage 
chop, ag if the offending doctrine had taken 
on material form, and lay helpless at his feet. 

“The world’s full of sinners, an’ they 
oughn’t to be coddled—they ought to be 
taught that God is just, an’ holy’ an’ immu- 
table, an’ unchangeab!e, an’— 

“Aw—loving, and merciful, and long-suffer- 





ing,’’ said Hoxford, coming quickly to the as- 
sistance of the Squire, as that good man hesi- 
tated while he racked his memory for some 
more divine attributes which were to his own 
taste. 

“They don’t need to be told that sin’s 
wrong,” continued the Squire, shrewdly, re- 
gardless of Hoxford’s untimely aid, “but they 
need to feel that they’ve insulted the diguity 
of God’s law—that they’re in awful danger— 
that God is angry with the wicked every day.” 

“Aw—and that ‘I will have mercy and not 
sacrifice,’ you know,”’ said Hoxford, nudging 
the Squire suggestively with his elbow. The 
Squire dropped his eyes for a moment, upon 
seeing which, a godless youth implored Peel 
to tell him if the Squire was giving in; “Briar 
had bet three to two on the Squire, an’ he’d 
like to get the hang of the dog-goned thing.”’ 
But the Squire quickly reassured Briar by ex- 
claiming :— 

*«*God looks not upon sin with the least de- 
gree of allowance.’”’ 

“Aw—keeping mercy for thousands—” 

Hoxford was not allowed to finish his re- 
joinder, for some one interrupted him by 
loudly shouting— 

“Thar comes Pete!” 

That a man is the noblest work of God, and 
that a mule is, despite certain eccentricities, 
avery useful animal, are fair expressions of 
current opinion; but even after allowing all 
consideration due both beings, a stranger at 
Pitt’s Gulch would have been at a loss to un- 
derstand why a whole camp full of able-bodied 
men should become absorbed in the contem- 
plation of a man and a mule descending the 
trail which crossed the hill from Green Flat. 
Such was the action of the Pitt’s Gulchites, 
however; and as Pete and his animal ap- 
proached, tlie whole crowd gathered at the 
foot of the trail and exhibited many symp- 
toms of anxiety. Finally, Toppsell the sailor, 
who had the strongest voice in camp, roared,— 

**Got him ?” 

“You bet!” screamed Pete. The miners 
glanced at each other with countenances 
full of satisfaction, not without a spice of in- 
dignation. Then Topsell roared,— 

“What did they do with him ?” 

“Sendin’ him back here—think it’s where 
he belongs,” screamed Pete, in reply. 

“P’raps you’re goin’ in for mercy for him ?” 
said the Squire, looking keenly yet humor- 
ously at Hoxford from beneath his heavy 
brows. “Here’s Moonlight a-comin’ back 
here—he stole Bill Brown’s pile, busted in 
the store-door, an’ helped himself; put a hole 
through a sick man when the poor chap tried 
to save his last liquor (strictly medicinal), an’ 
knocked a lame man off his mule, so’s to steal 
the animal. He’s a prime subject for justice, 
’cordin’ to old-fashioned ideas, but I s'pose ye 
think mercy’s the thing for him—eh ?” 

‘The Squire’s eyes, as well as all other eyes 
in the crowd, rested steadily on Hoxford, and 
the wrangler seemed so disconcerted that 
the men who had backed him hastened to 
“hedge.’’ Hiscountenance finally brightened 
as he took advantage of a stale saw. 

“Aw—‘takes an exception to prove the 
rule,’ you know,” said he. “Just put me on 
the jury that tries him—” 

“Jury that tries him!” echoed Briar, with 
an oath which made the Squire shudder. 
“He’s ben tried, he hez. Mebbe yer ken 
guard him till he’s wanted; but that won’t 
be long.” 

The Squire hastily turned on Briar a look 
which made the professor of knife and pistol 
involuntarily retreat a step or two. 

“Jestice is bad enough for him,” said the 
old man, earnestly. ‘‘Nobody meddles with 
him until he gets a fair trial; if they do, I 
may heyv to fire my first shot.” 

A thousand men like Briar, acknowledged 
ruler of Pitt’s Gulch though he was, could 
not have collected, between them, grace 
enough to habilitate an ordinary church mem- 
ber; but the rowdy enthusiastically admired 
the man’s pluck, so he replied, with a laugh, 
and an oath. 

“All right, Squire. You an’ Hoxford must 
guard him till then, though, to punish you fer 
gittin’ up so much jaw in camp, and keepin’ 
men from work. He’scomin’, too.” 

Again all eyes were turned towards the 
trail, and they saw, just crossing the hill, a 
man walking with his head bowed, and his 
hands behind his back, while close behind 
him were two men who had pistols in their 
hands. The crowd gazed earnestly and curi- 
ously, for the robber had not been one of the 
regular denizens of the camp; and although 
his fame had spread up and down the creek, 
the only Pitt’s Gulchites who had seen him 
were lame Pete, whose mule he had stolen, 
and old Mills, whose flask he had snatched. 
The prisoner did not seem at all proud of his 
reputation, for even the most industrious 
staring towards the place where his face 
should have been was rewarded only by a full 
view of the crown of his hat. 

As the three men reached the foot of the 
trail, and the crowd stood dumbly gaping, as 
is the manner of men when each man present 
is waiting for some one else to speak, the 
Squire stepped briskly to the front. The 
Squire never wasted time in idle staring; 
time was money; time was a season in which 
to prepare for eternity, and how should he be 
prepared to die if he failed to use his time 





about bis Master’s work? He elbowed his 
comrades aside, faced the prisoner, andsaid : 

“Hain’t a very respectable bizness you’ve 
been in, my friend.” 

The prisoner quickly raised Lis eyes—very 
keen, expressive eyes they seemed—for a mo- 
ment, and looked inquiringly at the Squire; 
then he dropped his head again, and remained 
silent. 

“Ef the Squire’s goin’ to jaw religion,” 
said Briar, hastily taking a bite from a plug of 
tobacco, “I guess I'll git. I’ve heerd it all be- 
fore, ye know, Squire,—no offence meant. 
You an’ Hoxford luk out for him; mebbe ef 
yer take turns argyin’ with him, he’ll be pun- 
ished all that’s ee 

Several other ers seemed to be of like 
mind with Briar; and as the prisoner neither 
offered to fight, run away, confess, or drink, 
the whole crowd socn lost interest in him, 
and sauntered off, leaving Moonlight in 
charge of the Squire and the collegian. 
These two gentlemen escorted the prisoner into 
the Squire’s hut, and invited him to sit down 
or lie down, as best suited him; but the alac- 
rity with which the Squire produced a revol- 
ver from a bundle of clothing seemed to neu- 
tralize, in the prisoner’s mind, all pleasing 
impressions induced by the Squire’s hospital- 
ity. 

The prisoner sat down on the floor in front 
of the fire, and the Squire and Hoxford seated 
themselves on either side of him. The pris- 
oner seemed absorbed in contemplation of 
the toes of his boots; Hoxford steadily 
watched the prisoner’s hands, lest he should 
attempt to unloose them: but the Squire in- 
tently regarded so much of the prisoner’s face 
as was unhidden by his slouched hat and 
heavy beard. It seemed a bad face, yet one 
that might have been good; but at any rate, 
its owner might yet be saved, if he would, 
thought the Squire. His physical life could 
not be saved, of course, the Squire knew that 
no matter how fair a trial he might receive, 
there was but one verdict ever returned in 
such cases. And the Squire usually ac- 
quiesced in the verdict; for the Squire was a 
just man himself, and believed that justice 
should be done to others. But though man 
must destroy the body, there was no reason 
why the soul should perish too, the Squire ar- 
gued; and whether he regarded it from the 
spiritual or the economic stand-point, there 
seemed to him something sadly wasteful 
about the loss of a soul. 

The prisoner was a sad thief, but perhaps 
the penitent thief on the cross was no worse. 
Besides, thought the Squire with unfeigned 
meekness and prudence, *‘Whoso converteth a 
sinner from his ways shal) save a soul from 
death, aud cover a multitude of sins;” and 
the Squire was too firm a believer in human 
depravity not to feel that he had many sins 
which were devoid of covering. 

“Prisoner,” said the Squire, giving the fire 
a poke, as if to have its lurid glare suggest 
the sinner’s final doom, “’pears sure, from 
what we hear, that you’ve tried about ev’ry 
tack in the world but one—all but one.” 

At the Squire’s first words, the prisoner 
quickly turned his head, and looked intently 
at the old man. The Squire’s face was a 
worthy study for any one, but it seemed rath- 
er odd to Hoxford that a man whose life was 
in danger should regard human nature as close- 
ly and isitively as the prisoner seemed 
todo. Infact, his gaze seemed so piercing, 
for a moment, that the good old man aban- 
doned the sword of the spirit, as a defensive 
weapon, and hastily changed the position of 
his pistol until the muzzle thereof pointed di- 
rectly at the prisoner’s head. The prisoner 
finally dropped his eyes, and asked. 

“‘What tack’s that?” 

**Repentance,” replied the Squire, in a tone 
which ought to have carried conviction to the 
hardest heart. “And,” continued the Squire, 
again stirring the fire,and eagerly scanning 
the prisoner’s countenance to see what effect 
his words had made, ‘‘now’s a good time to 
try it on. You ain’t likely to have your 
mind distracted by anything else for an hour 
or two; besides, in case of any accident be- 
falling you soon, you’d find the results of re- 
pentance very handy.” 

“Think so, do yer?” growled the prisoner, 
trying to rest himself by throwing his bound 
hands over his knees. ‘‘Wish’t would soften 
these infernal strips of bark around my wrists 
—Id try it, mighty sudden.”’ 

*©°T won’t do it,” said the Squire, with a 
glance of philosophic satisfaction at the ex- 
tempore bandcuffs. ‘‘They’re like a man’s 
sius,—soft and easy at first, but hurt when 
they get old, and commence to get a good 
tight grip on you, D’yeyesee?—It’s only—” 
The Squire suddenly looked across the pris- 
oner’s head at Hoxford,—‘“‘it’s only justice.” 

The collegian groaned and closed his eyes. 
He had been glad when the appearance of 
Pete put an end to the discussion during the 
afternoon, for he had grown very weary of it. 
Now the idea of having it revived was simply 
dreadful. Happily, the prisoner came to his 
rescue, and said, with a snarl,— 

“Oh yes—I see. S’pose yer think yer doin’ 
me a kindness now, badgerin’ me ’bout my 
sius. Think I’ll go to the devil if they hang 
me now, don’t yer?” 

“I’m afraid you will,” said the Squire, with 
a dubious shake of the head. 





“‘An’ that’s what you’re prospectin’ around 
my sou! for, eh ?”’ 

*‘Jes’so,’’ said the Squire. “Some folks 
might say,’Am I my brother’s keeper?’ I 
say ‘I am’ and I want to save you.” 

“Then cut me loose, and let me go,” said 
the prisoner, in a low but very fierce tone. 
“It'll take a good deal of time to repent of all 
I've got to be sorry for. If you be yer broth- 
er’s keeper, why don’t yer give his soul a 
chance? It’s all infernal nonsense; if yer 
hed real brotherly feelin’, like flesh an’ blood’s 
got, you’d let me loose, instead of keepin’ me 
here tu hev’ my neck broke, which you know 
will be done.” 

“Justice must be done,” said the Squire, 
“God is just; men must be. Ef you was my 
brother accordin’ to the flesh, I’d do just what 
I’m a-doin’ now, tough as ’twould be. Ef you 
was nearer to me, ef you was my son, I’d do 
it. Thar was Ezry, my only son, lost over- 
board one season when we wuz mackrilin’; I 
loved him a mighty sight better’n I loved my- 
self; and yet, if Ezry was alive, and here, in 
your boots, an’ expectin’ to be called for jest 
as soon, 1’d do what I’m a-doing now; I'd ex- 
hort bim, and plead with him, but I’d keepa 
close eye on him; and ef he was guilty, how 
could I, who am a pledged hater of sin, keep 
from condemuin’ him ?” 

The prisoner changed his position, stared 
doggedly in the fire, and, after a moment, ex- 
claimed,— 

“Condemn away, then; I’m Ezry!” 

The Squire dropped his revolver, and lean- 
ing forward, raised the prisoner’s hat, and 
looked for the first time at the white face of 
the prisoner Then he hurriedly glanced at 
Hoxford; the Englishman was snoring. The 
Squire opened the door of the hut and looked 
out into the starlight, but he saw no one. 
Then the Squire put his hands in his pocket, 
took out his knife, and commenced to cut the 
prisoner’s bond’s with such energy that the 
prisoner winced. 

“Hurt ye, boy ?” whispered the Squire, has- 
tily withdrawing the knife, and sharpening it 
on the bottom of his boot; ‘‘then I’ll take it 
out easy, ashavin’ at a time.” 

“I was picked up by a whaler,” said Ezry, 
in an apologetic undertone, ‘‘an’ as we never 
spoke anything goin’ East that ’ud take aman 
without money, I stayed on her for a year or 
two. Then we got news of the gold,—” 

“That’s off,” interrupted the Squire. ““Hun- 
gry, boy ?” 

“Thirsty, more’n anything else, 
Ezry. 

The Squire dashed into the bundle from 
which he had taken his pistol, and brought 
out a very small flask labeled, “For Medi- 
cine,” which Ezry emptied almost at a single 
draught. 

“We heard of the gold bein’ found,” resum- 
ed Ezry, as the old man stooped and cut a 
thong which had been put on the prisover’s 
ankles to prevent his taking very long steps, 
“an’ the captain made for ’Frisco, an’ we all 
come ashore an’ went for the mines.” 

“Wrists sore, Ezry?” asked the old man, 
lighting a splinter of wood and examining his 
son’s bands. “Should think they were,” he 
continued, getting out a bottle of liniment, and 
tenderly rubbing some of it into the hard 
ridges on the prisoner’s wrists. 

*T’ve had the worst of luck; lost faith in 
luck, an’ ev’rything else. I’ve been knocked 
around an’ abused; ain’t hed no friends—got 
to hatin’ ev’rybody—went to the devil.’’ 

“Ye’ll go yet, Ezry,” suggested the Squire, 
“ef we don’t get away from here pretty lively. 
Cold, boy ?” 

“Shivery, like,” replied Ezry, putting his 
hands into his pockets, and drawing his head 
down between his shoulders. “I hain’t hed 
much to eat for a good spell.” 

The Squire threw a blanket around his boy, 
picked up a small canvas bag, filled it with 
crackers and pork, looked cautiously out of 
the door Snce more, and whispered: 

“Now let’s leave.” 

The fire spluttered and flashed in the faces 
of the two men, as for an instant Ezry looked 
into his father’s face, and whispered: 

“Ain’t ye got two religions, dad?” 

The Squire looked sheepish, and started for 
the door. Just then Hoxford yawned, slowly 
opened his eyes, and sat up. Ezry stooped 
quickly and picked up the Squire’s pistol, but 
the old man snatched it from him, exclaiming: 

“You ain’t one of the elect, Ezry, but I be; 
it’s safer for me to do any shootin’ that’s got 
to be done.’’ 

Hoxford hastily dropped again, and waved 
his hand deprecatingly, as he stammered out : 

“Aw—now—I say—none of that sort of 
thing, you know; but—but—‘like as a father 
pitieth his children,’ you know, Squire,— 
eh ?” 

The Squire glared at the Englishman a mo- 
ment, then he stooped and pressed his hand; 
a moment later Moonlight and his father were 
lost in the darkness. 

There was considerable indignation in the 
camp an hour or two afterwards, when a dep- 
utatiou of citizens called to conduct the pris- 
oner before the tribunal which had been ex. 
temporized. But when Hoxford, who had 
not been asleep at all, detailed the whole scene, 
the entire camp came as near as possible to 
compounding felorly by drinking good luck to 
the pair.—Old and New, 
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-and onward, and the difference between those 








The first lecture, “The Battle of Money,” 
of the Star Course, fifth season, was delivered 
recently at the Academy of Music in Philadel- 
phia, by Mus. Mary A. Livermore. The mag- 
nificent building was thronged. Carl Sentz’s 
Parlor Orchestra gave a choice selection from 
Verdi's “Rigoletto,” which was followed by a 
ballad by Mrs. Josephine Schimpf, entitled 
“Ye Merry Birds,” by Gumpert. Strauss’ 
popular waltz, “Morjen Blaetter” concluded 
the musical prelude. Mrs, Mary A. Livermore 
then walked upon the stage, and without an 
introduction, and with but a slight inclination 
of her head, commenced upon her subject. 


The lecturer commenced by referring to the 
changes of thought, lifting the world upward 


THE BATTLE OF MONEY. 
| 


of the past and the present. In nothing is the 
difference greater than in the estimate of labor. 
Of old, slavery existed, and labor and the util- 
itarian aspects of science were despised. Plato 
declared shop-keeping a degradation. Aristo- 
tle and wise philosophers scorned labor. <Ag- 
riculture, alone was held in honor, and even 
that was soon degraded to the slaves. But the 
early Christian teachers opposed slavery and 
honored labor. The Benedictine monks made 
labor compulsory on their members; true, the 
labor taught by Christian churches was one of 
poverty. The crusades gave a great stimulus 
to labor, for the nobles needed money, but 
these expeditions in many ways nourished 
commerce. In the twelfth century, merchants 
and artisans formed their guilds or tradiug 
communities, to prevent nobles, kings, and 
clergy from plundering them. But we cannot 
follow this ; let us come to the Republic. Here 
we work to the sacrifice of health, mind and al- 
most soul. There is a cause for this. We are 
induced by our love of money. We are of Sax- 
on ancestry, and their peculiarity is the love of 
wealth. ‘the Hebrews were and are marked 
for their undying trust in God; the Greeks 
for their devotion to the beautiful; the Ro- 
mans, in much the imitators of the Greeks, for 
their skill in organizing men; their best lega- 
cy is their laws, which in much, underlie our 
own; but the Saxon race has been a bold, har- 
dy, practical people, not particularly religious, 
but moral, who have torn down everything for 
money and power. They are the richest of all 
the tribal tamilies of to-day; they lead the 
commerce and manufacture of the world, and 
own more than one-half the shipping. They 
love the good metal iron, but have not the bar- 
baric love for gold: they regard it as a metal 
for commerce. Their language, too, is the 
only one through which hberty speaks. It 
only can speak that tongue. Only one other 
race is as tull of promise—the Slavonic, with 
Russia at its head—Russia, who is now play- 
ing a game with England for the power of 
Asia. These two only will remain ; they will ab- 
sorb, weld, mould, and take in all others. 

In 1861, in this country, was raised the ques- 
tion between liberty and gold, and our people 
paid in blood for liberty. Before, one couldn’t 
have told which we loved best; but since the 
war, when nothing in particular is to call for 
our attention and watching, the clamor is all 
for money. High places are held here by rich 
men without regard to culture or character. 
In Europe it is different. It has been said 
that the chief attraction a Yankee has in his 
hopes for heaven is that its streets are said to 
be “paved with fine gold.” This is an Age 
of greed in England, where greed sits in the 
bosom of the Established Church, rapacious 
and insatiable; where the good Queen Victo- 
ria hoard: her millions as a miser, and squeez- 
es her tax burdened subjects like a juiceless 
orange to endow her numerous sons and daugh- 
ters. Here, too, thrived the great lust of mon- 
ey, the hunger for wealth. Our war gave 
wonderful opportunities of money-making, to 
some by good luck, to others by play, to some 
by such flagrant dishonesty that deserved 
shooting more than the spy and traitor. Victo- 
ries were postponed that cotton might be dick- 
ered for behind the shotted batteries, our suf- 
fering soldiers were fed with tainted meat, and 
hard tack, and clothed with shoddy coats,which 
dropped from their backs, while contractors 
grew fat on their spoils. In those times honor 
and conscience were stripped off as an over- 
coat one can lay aside. Since the war the fe- 
ver of speculation has damaged legitimate bus- 
iness, and “the end is not yet.” We demand 
now colossal profits; we are striving to get 
something for nothing,to make the pauper a 
millionaire. Wall street has become a gam- 
bling hell, where fraud and chicanery run riot. 
We Yankees cheat one another and call it bus- 
iness. We read lately how Jay Gould had 
been compelled to disgorge $9,000,000 stolen 
from the Erie Railroad Company, but within a 
week we read that by some stroke of finesse 
he had won as much again. We are now begin- 
ning to get the result. “We have sown the 
wind and are reaping the whirlwind.”’ 

Our late crash has, too, demonstrated the 
brotherhood of nations, for failures here were 
felt in England and Germany. This downfall 
of speculators is allright, but there are those 
suffer who should not—the widows, orphans, 
men and women of small means and hard earn- 
ings. So, too, other troubles come from this ; 
our merchants have caught somewhat of the 
same fever; often they sacrifice home, happi- 
ness, and family ; their home is merely a place 
for troubled sleep. So we oftcn find forgeries 
and false entries ‘‘to tide over this little trou- 
ble, ’but they have then entered the first circle 
of the awful maelstrom which will inevitably 
take them down. Then we find them cheating 
the Government in custom-house entries, and 
dividing the spoils with the officials; and their 
clerks are not slow to learn this lesson, and 
often it will not do toinvestigate them when 
detected. The lecturer here referred at length 
to personal illustrations in the great wheat 
corner and crash in Chicago last winter, to the 
dead defaulter, Mills of Brooklyn, and said: 
We are nervous about opening the papers and | 
learning who has failed or proven faithless. | 
This taint of dishonesty, this unwillingness to | 
get rich slowly, and to leave behind us an hon- | 
est fortune slowly acquired is widespread. We | 
find religious papers pretending to give $10. 
Maps for $2 subscriptions. A New York firm 
Manufactures and ships idols to the heathen 
in one end of the same ship in which mission- | 

aries go out to convert them from idolatry. | 
We find quack universities peddling out degrees 
and diplomas until these honorable distinctions | 
become a mere matter of barter. Our flour is 
mixed with plaster of paris; our milk is water- 
ed; our shoes are glued together, and our 





. 


clothes are shoddy, “but business is business,” | ment clerks receive $900 for the same services | 


and this can’t be reproved. Money has debased | for 


our public morals and tainted our public sys- 
tem. The shame of America is the corruption 
ot her legislative bodies, where the lobby is 
too often the controlling influence, and the 
people do not manifest their hatred of it. The 
lobby knows who are incorruptible, and who 
ean be bought and their price. Our courts 
and judges are not untouched. Do you think 
if Tweed and Stokes had been a common Irish 
thief or assassin, the one would not have been 
in jail and the other hung before this? Then 
there is the Freedmen's Bureau, with a defal- 
cation of three fourths of a million, which can- 
not be traced; nobody disgorges, and no one 
is punished, There, too, is the Vienna Expo 


sition scandal; beverages get the first places | 


in our national exhibition, until one might 
think we were chiefly famous for our gin 
cocktails, brandy slings and mint juleps. One 
of our greatest perils is the consolidation of 
enormous wealth into giganticcompanies. Our 
railroads have been granted by the Government 
hundreds of millions of dollars and millions of 
acres of land, covering one-third of our domain, 
and all the railroads in our land are owned or 
under the controlling infiuence of eight or ten 
gigantic companies. We should not forget the 
great debt of gratitude we owe our railroads, 
nor the great good they have done us; but the 
railroads as a political power are another 
thing. 

They are more powerful than the slave olig- 
archy, which, for so many years, ruled our 
councils. We can understand what it means, 
when, in Iowa or Kansas, they contribute 
thousands of dollars to the election expenses 
of a United States Senator. When corpora- 
tions make Senators, they own them. If our 
public morals are low, dear people, it is because 
you have allowed it. We are properly repre- 
sented, for private morals are tainted, and you, 
pure minded, who stay away from elections, 
must blame yourselves that you are not repre- 
sented. Thieves are now called defaulters and 
embezzlers, and “financial irregularities” are 
regretted, A brazen Carpenter, tlaunting his 
paramour at Long Branch, is rebuked in the 
papers delicately and gingerly for a “social 
indiscretion.” We shall soon be obliged to 
expurgate from our dictionaries the stern 
words our fathers put in them. It was not 
just the thing for Gud Almighty to say, “Thou 
shalt not steal;’”” “Thou shalt not commit 
adultery.” He should have said, ‘“Thou shalt 
not be financially irregular, nor commit a social 
indiscretion.” When we misuse language, our 
ideas are tangled; we need to go back and 
call things strongly and by their right names. 
Our dangerous classes are not the ignorant, 
soul-trodden emigrant, nor the petty thieves 
and burglars of our cities—no; but they who 
sit behind enormous capital, in defiance of 
humanity and its calls. Of these, chief is the 
liquor interest, and those who, menacing law, 
control our Legislatures—laying their hands 
on the United States Senate, and disorganizing 
commerce and business. Wealth is not dan- 
gerous, but power is always, and must be care- 
fully watched and jealously restrained. 
Wealth is indispensable, and we must not drop 
backinto the poverty of the past. Rich as 
the world is, it suffers more from its poverty 
than fromits wealth. We have barely touched 
the resources of our great country, and can 
scarcely imagine what we may do, since science 
is now the handmaid of industry. We need 
not fear wealth, but only its power by consol- 
idation. 

Thus far have I spoken of those who have 
scaled the hights of fortune; but ninety-three 
of every hundred die poor, and only seven 
leave property to be administered, This is 
largely due to liquor, but many are badly 
born—sent into this world poorly made up. 
In Massachusetts has been established, for 
four years, the Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
and their report shows that the average yearly 
earnings of the laborer, skilled and unskilled, 
in that State, is $611.33. This is to buy all 
he or his family needs. ‘The love ot drink, per- 
haps, induces this in a measure, but we must 
recollect that great poverty is a great provoca- 
tive to drunkenness. Think of the artizan’s 
comfortless home in our cities, with no stimu- 
lus, mental or moral; his over worked, spirit- 
less wife; his Sunday, when his poor clottes, 
in these days of dress, and pew rent almost de- 
bar him from the charches of God, and do not 
wonder at his indulging in artificial stimulus. 
Then, too, we must dreed our illiteracy. 
Why, in my own State, Massachusetts, 97,742, 
over ten per cent, of our population over ten 
years of age, can neither read nor write, while 
in the great United States more than twelve 
per cent., 5,500,000, cannot. In the little Kirg- 
dom of Wurtenburg not a soul above six years 
is there but can do both. The Germans are 
far ahead of us in this. A republic must 
have an educated constituency, and we must 
fear this ignorance, alas, ison the increase. We 
find our laboring men organizing, which is 
well, and though the jargons and misstate- 
ments of their societies are often weak and ab- 
surd, they are feeling their way up slowly. 
And now they are joined by our farmers, who 
ery, as their grievance, the extortions of the 
railroads ; but other causes are at work. It is 
well that they are organizing, and thus far 
they have counseled wisely and urged slowly. 
Capitalists are beginning to see thai the labor- 
ers are fighting a battle of life. In Europe it 
is a smouldering fire, ready to burst forth in 
fury at any moment, but here, where all have 
the vent of the ballot, nothing is to be feared 
save unwise political action, which will reme- 
dy itself. 

And now of our women. We hear men 
speak of being glad that they can support 
their wives; but we find they furnish them 
simply with board and clothing in return for 
services as seamstress, nurse, laundry maid, 
and cook, which they will admit are invalua- 
ble. All the wife’s surplus earnings go into 
the husband’s pockets, where she is glad to 
have them go. But she has a right to com- 
plain of this word ‘‘support.”’? Gail Hamilton 
once raised a storm by writing: “It is every 
woman’s chief business to be as useless as pos- 


| sible ;” but she meant that, if men will make us 


seem useless, let us enjoy the pleasures, as 
wellasthe blame of being so. Women are not 
taught anything of money-making, and thou- 
sands are married to men for whom they don’t 
care acopper that they may get a home. 
Among the White Mountains, last summer, 
I found as waitresses at the hotels young 
ladies of refinement, and their wages averaged 
from $8 to $10 per month; young men re- 
ceived from $20 to $25 per month for doing 
the same and less work. ‘The ninety thousand 
female teachers receive wages far below the 
males. In Washington the female Govern- 


which men receive $1200, $1400, and 
| $1800. It was thought Congress would reme- 
| dy this evil, but they refused, and raised their 
} own salaries from 35000 to 37000. Secreta- 
| ry Richardson has insulted women by saying 

they could not earn $100 per annum. I have 
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IRRESISTIBLE TEMPTATIONS 


TOo— 


Prudent People. 


| 
—" a somber picture, and did so inten- | Butler & Norwood, 


Last summer, as I saw in the Western moun- | 
| tains the great stone face cut far up the cliffs | 
by the finger of God, with its weird aspect of | 
painful longings, I thought just so has the 
| great heart of humanity looked over the fu- 
| ture when we shall be brothers. 
| this corruption and commotion, I hear sweet 
| voices of prophecy. 
incidentals, We may hope we are drifting 
to a bright realization of the cherished dreams 
of philosophers and poets in all time. 

To-day we need an infusion of manhood 
which cannot be bought of womanhood, de- 
manding a chance, which dare rebuke dishon- 
esty, and will not sell itself even for a home. 

In 1876, in Philadelphia, though we may fill 
a lower status than our fathers dreamed we 
should, yet we may have hope. Let us have 
personal lioliness and we will have national ho- 
liness. Help, good people, and be of good 
cheer, nor let our mothers and daughters fal- 
ter.— Philadelphia Press. 


HUMOROUS. 


When is charity like a mosquito? When it 
begins to hum. 

Punch says the unfortunate man’s friends 
live a long way off. 

“Why is aspideragood correspondent? Be- 
cause he drops a line by every post. 

Adam’s nativity has at last been discovered. 
He was, according tov Darwin, agerm-man. 

Railroad Directions—Never mind the pas- 
sengers. It is freight that makes the car-go. 

Wby do honest ducks dip their heads under 
water? To liquidate their little bills, of course. 

Why are your eyes like friends separated by 
distant climes? They correspond but never 
meet. 

An author, ridiculing the idea of ghosts, asks 
how a dead man can get intoa locked room? 
Probably with a skeleton key. 

“That’s a bad cold you’ve got,’’ said a man to 
his troublesome neighbor at a lecture. 

“Sorry, sir, but it’s the best I have.”’ 

It is unkind to ridicule those items in the 
papers aboutcentenarians. Itis no easy thing 
Lo become a centenarian—several have failed. 

Epitaph on a Locomotive—Collisions four 
or five she bore; the signals were in vain; 
grown old and rusted, her boiler bu’sted, and 
smashed the excursion train. 

Our valetudinarian being told by his medi- 
cal adviser that he must wear thicker boots, 
replies that when a fellow has to walk through 
so much water, pumps would be more appro- 
priate. 

A minister made an interminable call upon 
alady. Her little danghter present grew very | 
weary of his conversation, and at last whis- 
pered in an audible whisper: “Didn’t be bring 
his amen with him, mamma ?’’ 

What can be wetter than a woman with a 
cataract in her eye, a waterfall on her head, a 
creek in her back, forty springs in her skirts, 
and bigh-tied shoes? Wiay, one with a no 
tion in her head, and swimming in tears. 

A Portland man, caught fishing for trout on 
another man’s land the other day, completely 
silenced the owner, who remonstrated, with 
the majestic answer: “Who wants to catch 
your trout? I amonly trying to drown this 
worm ?”? 

“Sir,” said the astonished landlady to a trav- 
eler who had sent his cup forward for the 
seventh time, “‘you must be very fond of cof 
fee.” “Yes, madam, I am,” he replied, “or I 
should never have drank so much water to 
get a little.” 

Guthrie, in a recent address, told a very 








suggestive story, to thisetfect: A triend of his, 
questioning a little boy, said, ‘When your fa- 
ther and mother forsake you, Johnny, do you 
know who will take you up?” “Yes, sir,” 
said he. “And who?’ said thefriend. ‘The 
police,” was Johnny’s reply. 

A while ago a farmer in the Highlands lost 
his wife, and out of love for her memory called 
his estate “Glenmary.” A neighbor baving 
met with the same affliction, and equally de- 
sirous of keeping before him the image of his 
dear departed, followed his example, and his 
farm is known by the name of “‘Glenbetsy.” 








SACRED MUSIC BOOKS. 
The Standard! 


Still “waves,” and true to its name, keeps well to 
the front of all books for CHOIRS, CONVENTIONS 
and SINGING SCHOOLS. By L. O. Emerson and 
H. R. Palmer. Price $1.50. 


TIONS. 500 Editors. 400 pages, Price $1.50. 


THE RIVER OF LIFE! 


Is attracting the notice of all Leaders of Singing 
in Sabbath Schools, because of its very superior ar- 
rangement of Bible subjects, its department of songs 
for littl’ children, its adaptation to the international 
lessons, and its general richne-s and freshness of mu- 
sicand words Highly commended by all. Price 85 | 
cents in boards. 

This BEAUTIFUL SABBATH SCHOOL SONG 
BOOK, is sold at $30 per hundred in boards; $25 per 
100 in paper. 








The above books sent, postpaid, on receipt of retail 
price. 
Oliver Ditson & Oo. Chas. H. Ditson & Oo., 


Boston. 711 Br'dway, New Yor?. 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D., 
Offices=17 H St t. | 
A few doors from Tremont Street. Boston. i 

t#™ Specialty, Diseases of Women. | 

Dr. COLBY combines persistent energy with profes- 


sional skill and long experience in the 
Treatment and Care of all Diseases, 








90 and 92 
TREMONT STREET, 


—AXxD— 


Amidst all| 1 & 2 Montvomery Place, 


Invite the public to visit their newly enlarged, con- 


nv 2 
hese cries are mere | venient, and atiractive store, where they havea 


DAILY OPENING 


—oF-- 


FALL and WINTER 
MILLINERY, 


For Ladies, Misses & Children, including 


HATS, 
BONNETS, 
FRAMES, 


FLOWERS, 
FEATHERS, 


RIBBONS, 
ORNAMENTS, 


And a large assortment of LONG OSTRICH 
PLU MES, in Biack and Colors, 


ta?" This department is complete in all details, at 
all times, comprising foreign and domestic makes, 
which we secure directly from the manu=- 
facturers, and so charge our customers 


ONLY ONE PROFIT ON ACTUAL OosT! 
In UNDER-GARMENTS, 


Fer Ladies, Gentlemen, Misses, Boys, and 
Children, 


WE DEFY COMPETITION IN QUANTITY, 
QUALITY AND PRICE, 


The Stock Embraces 
EVERY MAKE. 
EVERY SIZE. 


EVERY GRADE, 
EVERY ARTICLE 


Which can be called for in the department. 


HOSIERY 


Of Every Description, at Bargains. 


GUuov ES 


For Full Dress, Street, Traveling, Driving, Bad 
Weather; for Ladies, Misse-, Gentiemen, Youth, In- 
fants; in Kid, Buckskin, Merino, Woolen and Silk 


lined, 
LOWEST PRICES. 


Bear in mind that our famous TWO-BUTTON 
GARIBALDI KIDS are REDUCED 


From $1.75 to $1.25 per pair. 


Our Gloves are within the means of all! 


FRENCH AND GERMAN 
CORSETS 


A SPECIALTY. 


24 Bone Corsets for 50 Cents. 
150 Bone Corsets for $1.50. 








OUR 
Embroidery Department, 
To which we devote especial care, embraces 
FIVE LACES and EMBROIDERIES, 


IAMBURG EDGINGS, in endles« variety, 


BEAUTIFUL RIBBUNS and SASHES, 
A 


HANDKERCHIEPS, all styles, 


Purchased at a Sacrifice, 


AND 


FOR SALE CHEAP! 


FANS 
OF EVERY QUALITY. 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS. 


Colored Web Velvets, 


With Ribbons and Feathers to Match. 


FINE EXHIBITION. 


TREMENDOUS ASSORTMENT OF 


AMERICAN TUNE BOOK! SMALL WARES, 


Embracing SOAPS, PERFUMERY, JEWELS, 


Contains 1,000 of the very best psalm tunes of the | RUTTONS, COTTON, SEWING SILK, PINS. NEE- | 
century Has no superior as a collection of the most | DLES, BRUSHES, CuMBS, POWDER, COTTON 
approved sacred music for Cuorrs and CONGREGA- | 


TRIMMINGS, TRINKETS, etc., ete., our aim being 
to complete, under one rovf, a list which a lady usu- 


| ally makes out for a shopping expedition. 





ALL OUR GOODS ARE SOLD AT 
ONE PRICE! 


Our Stock is Constantly Fresh! 


Our Customers Receive Precisely What 
They Pay Fer! 


Splendid Bargains in all Departments. 


Every facility is rendered to customers for a care- 
ful examination of goods before purchasing. Ladies 
are cordially invited to inspect our 


Winter Otterings. 


Butler & N orwood, 


Opposite Tremont House, 


90 & 92 Tremont St., 


—AND— 
1 & 2 Montgomery Place, 
Next door to Metropolitan Metropolitan Office, 


BOSTON. 
45-28 


‘Put your Money where it will do the most Good’ 


CHEAP AND EFFICIENT 


ADVERTISING. 


| Now is the Time for the Fall Trade. 
FOUR INCHES OF SPACE 
In 155 New England Papers, Three Months 


FOR SIXTY CENTS 


Per Inch PER MONTH, cach paper; this list includes 
23 Papers in Maine. 
22 Papersin New Hampshire, 
22 Papers in Vermont, 
72 Papers in Massack asetts, 
16 Papers in BR. I. and Coun. 
For full list of papers send to 


T.C. EVANS, Advertising Agent. 
106 Washington St., Boston. 


10 LINES, 4 WEEKS, 


IN A CIKCULATION OF 


4,675,480 FOR $400.00. 


EVANS’ 


SELECTED LIST 


RELIGIOUS, 
LITERARY AND 
AGRICULTURAL 


NEWSPAPERS, 


Offers the very be-t inducements to all advertisers 
who want to put their money 

WHERE 1T WILL DU THE MOS1 GOOD. 

It consists of 75 of the CHUICEST family newspa- 
pers in the country, and is declared by an advertiser 
who is now using it to the extent of about $5,%0 to 
be the very Lest list he has found after a critical ex- 
amination of all competing ones. 

The 75 papers have a combined circulation of 
1,168,870, (or if reckoned by the month 4,675.450.) 10 
lines 4 weeks at publishers, prices would cost ever 
$520 00. I guarantee to do it for $400.00. 
Special rates for longer time and space. 

Send for list of papers giving circulation of each to 


T.C. EVANS, Adveriising Agent, 
106 Washington St., Boston, 


IF YOU WANT SOME 


CHEAP ADVERTISING 


I will put your advertisement, tomake ONE [INCH 
of SPACE, ONE MONTH, in 2461 LOCAL NE ¥8- 
PAPERS, including 92 Dailies, for only 40 CENTS 
PER PAPER. 

40 cents per paper. 






40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 
40 cents per paper. 40 cents per paper. 

FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 
FORTY CENTS PER PAPER. 

For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

For Twenty-Four Hundred and *ixty-One Papers. 

| For Twenty-Four Hundred and Sixty-One Papers. 

IN THE NORTH, SOUTH, EAST AND WEsT, 

IN THE SOUTH, EAST, WEST AND NORTH, 

IN THE EAST, WEST, NORTH AND SOUTH, 

IN THE WEST, NORTH, SOUTH AND EAST. 


ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING IS THE LIFE OF TRADE. 
ADVERTISING 1S THE LIFE OF TRADE. 


Therefore ADVERTISE. 
THEREFORE Advertise. 
THEREFORE ADVERTISE. 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 
AND DOIT 


ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 
ALWAYS 


with the Subscriber. 
~) = > ~~ 
T.C. EVANS, 
106 Washington Street, Boston, 

|; Who will give more advertising for less money, and 
} doitupin amore systematic and persistent manner 
than any other agent in New England.® 

N. B. Send fer circular. 


> $75 to $250 per month, ss 


42 male and female, to introduce the GENUINE 
=| IMPROVED COMMON SENSE FAMILY SEW- 
ING MACHINE. This Machine will stitch, hem, 
fell, tuck, quilt, cord, bind, braid and embroider 

in a mot superior manner. Price only $15. Ful- 

ly licensed and warranted for five years. We 

# will pay $1,000 for any machive that will sew a 
: stronger, more beautiful, or more elastic seam 
” than ours. It makes the “Elastic Lock Stiteh.’’ 
~~ Every second stitch can be cut, and still the cloth 
cannot be pulled apart without tearing it. We 
pay agents from $75 to $250 per month, and ex- 
© penses, or a commission from which twice that 
amount can be made. Address SECOMB & CO., 














Boston, Mass.; Pittsburg, Pa.; Chicago, Iil., or 
<j St. Louis, Mo. 
40—138t 











| NewYork, @ 2&s 
HOME OF HEALTH. 


Pleasant rooms and good transient or permanent 
board, in a first-class location. can be had at Dr. E, 
P. Miller's HOME OF HEALTH, 3) & 41 West 26th 
| Street, New York City. The celebrated Turkish 

Baths, Electric Baths, Swedish Movements, and Health 
| Lift in the Institution. Address, for circular and 
| terms, Dr. E. P. MILLER, 

Marl5 tf 39 West 26th Street, New York. 














FURNITURE REPAIRED 
Tn all its branches, 20 per cent lower than on lower 
floors. A large assortment cf Frames of ajl kinds, 

Ss. F. SOMERS, 
320 Washington Street. 
Jan. 4 ly 
A. A. WALKER, 


— IMPORTER OF — 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


—aNnD— 


STA'TIONERY. 


All materials for 


Oil and Water Color Painting, 
Drawing, Wax Flower Making, 
Decaicomania. 
French and English Note Paper and Envelopes, Ini- 
tial Note Paper, Pens, &c. 
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PLAIN LANGUAGE. 


The strong English below is from the pen of 
that patriot statesman and Christiati sage, E 
D. Mansfield, the constant and well-known 
contributor to the columns of the Cincinnati 
Gazette. 

Bot there is another side show in the ‘Wo- 
man’s Convention.”’ This is not an Anti- | 
Christian body, for it would be hard for a wo- | 
man to be an infidel, though such beings bave | 
existed. The Women’s Congress is, however.a | 
very curious affair, and in some respects to be | 
much regretted. I am inclined to be on their | 
side. If their claims were to be pas 
from all persons and parties, I should be in- | 
clined to vote for most of their propositions; | 
in other words, I would repeal or break down | 
all human laws which put distinctions be- | 
tween either the sexes or the races of mankind. | 
Here, for example, are a thousand people be- | 
fore us, men, women, and children; why | 
should egal distinction be drawn among them 
on account of color, condition, or sex ? So far 
I should inclinetogo. But these women con- 
gresses seem disposed to undo the laws of na- | 
ture and of God—if theycan. The conditions | 
of strength, of marriage, of parentage, and of 
subjection in the care of children are natural. 
They are not created by law, and they cannot 
be got rid of by a “Woman’s Congress.’’ Yet 
these ladies, some of whom are noted for both 
intelligence and excellence, are discussing | 
their “physiological” functions and their “‘ma- 
ternal duties,” with, it seems to me, less mod- | 
esty than becomes Christian women. But | 
such are the “free thinkers” of our day, and | 
we must patiently expect the time when rea- 
son and common sense will correct these out- 
bursts of an infirm nature. E. D. M. 


I think I have never fully realized the great 
importance of positive language in a critic | 
until I bad read this part of E. D. Mansfield’s | 
letter from New York. If he were a second 
“Truthful James” and had prepared us for his 
precise statements with the preface, “Which 
I wish to remark, and my language is plain,” 
we could not have been left in less doubt as to 
his position and feelings with regard to the | 
great question in hand. 

“This is not an anti-Christian body,” he 
exclaims, and it would have been as much to 
the point had he said, “This is not in the | 
tenth century ;” and, he proceeds, “The Wo- | 
men’s Congress however, isa curious affair | 
aud in some respects to be much regretted.” 
Had the great law-giver, Moses, but indulged 
ia this style of composition, with what telling 
effect would his narrative have come down to 
as—only fancy his statements concerning the 
history of the Delnge, and the building of the 
Ark, or of Jehovah’s covenant with Abraham, 
being alluded to as “‘a rather curious affair, in 
some respects to be much regretted.”’ 

Warming with his subject he next exclaims, | 
with even greater force and earnestness, ‘‘] 

am inclined to be on their side,” which, as the 
elder Weller said of a passage in the younger 
Weller’s valentine, is “a werry pretty senti- 
ment.” 

And, “If their claims were to be separated 
from all persons and parties”—only hear this 
—with that obtrusive “if” at the beginning! 
What does it signify, since our claims are not 
separate from all persons and parties, but are 
identical with his own, and with the rights of 
the male citizens of our country? When he 
further states that he “would break down all 
human laws which put distinction between 
the sexes or races of mankind” he fully en- 
dorses the justice we ask and voluntarily steps 
upon our platform. But he says, “I should be 
inclined to vote for most of their proposi- 
tions.” He would incline merely, to vote ac- 
cording to his convictions. Are we then to 
understand that “E. D. M.” is in favor of right 
or justice in the abstract, but opposed to it 
practically ? 

He asks, “‘Why shoulda legal distinction be 
drawn on account of color, condition, or sex ?’’ 
and continues, “‘so far I should incline to go.” 

Bless his dear, honest heart, can he not see 
that something more than inclination is re- 
quired? The prophet cry was not only “In- 

cline your hearts towards the Lord God of Is- 
rael,” but “Oh house of Jacob, come ye and 
let us walk in the light of the Lord.” 

Nor were Christ’s invitations, “Incline to 
come unto me,” “Incline to seek me or his com- 
mands,” “Incline to preach my Gospel,’ “In- 
cline to feed my sheep,’”’ “Iucline to visit the | 
widow and the fatherless.” Moreover, at this | 
time and in this country, we cannot convenient- 
ly count inclinations for the furtherance of any 
great movement, but have adopted the more 
popular and expedient method of counting 
votes. In fact, the maxim, “He that is not 
for me is against me,” has come to be recog- 
nized as an undeniable truth, even in the 
midst of this wicked and perverse generation. 

But “E. D. M.” says, “These Women Con- 
gresses,” he speaks of them in the plural, see- 
ing they are thick as blackberries in Michigan, 
or Democrats in Ohio, ‘‘seem disposed to undo 
the laws of nature and of God, if they can.”’ 
Oh, eloquence of Emerson, climax of Carlyle, 

Shade of Swedenborg! ghosts of Hegel, Jean 
Paul,or any other “‘soobjective objectified,” 
transcendental philosophic German, what is 
the meaning of this, this “seem disposed, if 
they can?” Does he mean they will undo 
these laws or they won’t? Does he think it 
doubtful whether they can or cannot? Who 
will rise to explain? 

“The conditions of strength, marriage, pa- 
rentage and subjection in the care of children 
being natural and not to be got rid of by a Wo- 
man’s Congress,” is stupendous. : 

Surely a majority of women, including many 














| of “intelligence and excellence,” whether noted | whites, and of whites against Indians; to pro- 
| or not, would be puzzled to know what party 

or persons could be more interested in the | 
, consideration of physological functions and | gjan farms, as white men are protected on 


vide by law for punishing agents and employes 
| for violations of their duties as such; to pre- 
vent by law the trespassing of cattle on In- 


maternal duties than women themselves. If | cheir farms; to provide by law against British 


there was lack of modesty in these discussions, 


| why could not a Christian man, for the sake 
of mother and wife, sister and daughter, suffer 


the mantle of charity to be drawn over even 
this, and be silent? 

But his concluding mention of patient ex- 
pectancy for the return of reason and com 
mon sense to these infirm natures is most mag- 
panimously touching, while it reveals just how 
far and how strongly this wielder of “the wea- 
pon mightier than the sword,” inclines to be 
on our side. Louise V. Boyp. 

Dublin, Indiana. 





WOMEN HERvINES IN MEMPHIS. 


The following thrilling sketch of the wo- 
manly heroism displayed in Memphis during 
the recent yellow fever epidemic, is equal to 
the finest examples in history. It is written 
by an eye-witness: 

Men apd women make heroes and martyrs 
of themselves, but cannot do more than sligbt- 
ly oppose the rushing current of disease and 
death which sweeps them and those they 
would help, together into the gulf of death. 
Two noble women, young and beautiful, 
named Mattie Stevenson and Lulu Wilkin- 


| sop, are bow lying desperately ill of the fever 


at the Walthall lutirmary, the victims of their 
own disinterestedness and philanthropy. The 
former, a native of Lilinois, was visiting some 
friends in Bloomington, when intelligence 
that Memphis was ip distress reached her. 
Saying nothing of what she intended to do, 
she immediately set out for this city, and, 
reaching it, offered her services to the Presi- 
dent of the Howard Association. She was 


| but nineteen or twenty years of age and inex- 


perienced in such duties as she would have to 
undertake should her offer be accepted. At 
first, the President was inclined not to accept 
her services, but she insisted, and was seut to 
the Lehner House to await orders. That 
night, a Scotch woman, ill of the fever, was 
delivered of a child, and there was no nurse at 
hand. 

Dr. Blackburn sent to the Lehner House 
for one, and Miss Stevenson volunteered. 
She nursed the poor patients tenderly until 
they died, and then went to the aid of others, 
nursing an old man and woman in Main 
Street who had that very morning taken four 
orphan cbildren under their protection, two 
of whom were also now ill. Afterwards she 
was sent to a house in Sullivan Street to 
take charge of five patients. The severe labor 
she underwent told upon her system, and, on 
Monday last, she herself was stricken down 
aud taken to the Infirmary, where she now 
lies in a critical condition. Miss Wilkinson, 
an orphan of about the same age as Miss 
Stevenson, also offered her services to the 
Howards, was accepted, worked heroically, 
and now lies tenderly cared for under the 
same roof as the other lady. She is now 
thought to be out of danger. Other women 
have performed and are performing similar 
duties and living up to the higbest of women’s 
rights, a glory and ornament of their sex. 
Memphis will never forget them. 





THE INDIAN PROBLEM. 


The following are some of the recommenda- 
tions of Congressman Shanks, of Indiana, 
Chairman of the House Indian Committee, as 
the result of his recent tour of investigation 
among the Indians of Washington Territory: 


To allow Indians to testify in courts as 
whites do; to protect ludians in their real and 
persoua! property from the eucroachments or 
trespassers; to protect the persous of ludiaus’ 
wives aud daughters from the pollution of 
bad white meu, the same as white men’s 
wives aud daughters are protected; to make 
the persoval property of Indians liable for 
their debts contracted for the necessaries of 
life; to protect their real estate or reservation 
homes from liabilities for debt; to prevent by 
asevere law polygamy among them; to com- 
pel by law, enforced by an order of court, 
white men to provide fur the support of their 
Indian children; to legitimatize the children 
of white men by an ludian woman, and let 
them take by descent from both father and 
mother; to prohibit voluntary divorces of In- 
dians, or of white men from Indian women 
with whom they have been cobabiting; to al- 
low Indians to procure divorce in court after 
full heariug, aud then only for criminal causes 
to be set forth in the law; to require the same 
restrictiuns in procurivg divorce by white men 
who have cohabited with Indian women that 
shall be required of Indians, and to declare co 
habitation of white men with Indian women 
marriage to all intents and purposes, and to 
enforce it by an order of court when its duties 
are violated or neglected. If either the white 
man or Indian woman is married at the time 
of cohabitation, to punish both for adultery or 
fornication, and make the punishment of such 
white men severe; to protect by law inform- 
ers of a violation of these laws; to compel In- 
dians who lave not adopted the civilized 
mode of dress to do so; to compel Indians to 
bave a fixed abode, and allow them the same 
privileges of trade and travel now possessed 
by whites; to extend and enforce the criminal 
law over Indians for offenses against one 
another and also for offenses against whites; 
to extend and enforce criminal law against 
white men for offenses against Indiaus; to 
compel every white employee on reservations 
to have continually in his service one or more 
Indian apprentices at work in charge on the 
reservation; to emply only married men on 
the reservation as agents, farmers, millers, &c., 
and to make their employment conditional 
upon their removing their families to and re- 
maining with them on the reservation. 

The presence of white women and white 
children among the Indians is necessary to 
the best interests of the whites and Indians. 
The schools on the reservations to be kept 
Open as continuously as practicable. There 
is now serious reglect in this important mat- 
ter; to compel every agent to report under 
oath the respective violations of the law by 
Indians under his charge, agaiust Indians or 


Indigns furnishing intoxicating liquors to In- 
, dians in the States and Territories. 

These, Mr. Shanks says, are some of the 
| things to be done to secure justice to the In- 
| dians and protection to white people, and 


| that the honest, industrious settlers sustain 


a these views. It is probable that legislation 


will be proposed at the next session of Con- 
| gress in accordance with the above pro- 
gramme. 





UNFAIR CRITICISM. 


Eprrors WoMAN’s JoURNAL:—In the Oc- 
tober number of the Literary World, the edi- 
tor has reviewed the novel, “Miriam Mont- 
ford,” preferring some broad charges against 
female novelists, and insinuates that women 
generally have a decided penchant for “evil 
subjects.” 

Not having read the book in question the 
writer cannot say whether the criticisms of it 
are just or otherwise, but the tone of the arti- 
cle is such as to lead one to believe that the 








critic’s prejudices have perverted his usually 
fair judgment, and that his taste is not alto- 
gether faultless, when he allows himself to 
sneer at a large number of his readers. 

In an implied comparison between male 
and female writers, he intimates what seems 
surprising in a literary critic, namely, that the 
latter are more loose in the moral tone of their 
writings than the former. In reference to fe- 
male authors he says: 

“Is it because they themselves are so pure, 
so charitable, and altogether so virtuous, that 
they are attracted by the opposite of these 
qualities? In their books they manifest a fa- 
miliarity with crime and vice that is truly as- 
tonishing.” Isitagreat matter of surprise 
that lady writers, who, as the critic says, ought 
to be true to real life, should avail themselves 
of the detailed reports of their brother authors 
for their enlightenment. ‘There may be,” 
the reviewer goes on to say, “a constitutional 
difference between the sexes—the greater 
proneness of women to deal, in imagination, 
witb evil subjects.” 

O Woman, who are thine accusers? Are 
male writers altogether “pure and virtuous ?” 
Does not the history of a large number of lit- 
erary men afford a painful illustration of hu- 
man frailty? What person versed in literature 
does not know the vile character of many of 
the productions of masculine pens, from the 
earliest Ages to the present time? That nine- 
tenths of the male poets, dramatists and ro- 
mancers ought either to be banished entire 
from the circle of a young family, or retained 
only under severe censorship ? 

To resume our quotations: “This book for- 
cibly illustrates this peculiarity of lady novel- 
ists; itis a story of wicked men and women, 
of falsehood and tyranny, and lust and greed.” 

This book, then, is a representative of all 
other novels written by women, is it? Ifso, 
what a picture of feminine turpitude! All 
our favorite women authors, both in this coun- 
try and in Europe, who have entertained us 
by their pure and beautiful creations, and 
whose moral teachings have strengthened 
many generous impulses, ought henceforth 
to be excluded frum our libraries and none 
but men retained! 

We believe that authors of both sexes, who 
do not preserve the high moral tone that would 
render their works not only harmless but ben- 
eficial to the youngest readers, ought to re- 
ceive the reprobation of every friend of moral- 
ity; but when women are singled out as spe- 
cial marks at which to aim an ill-natured shot, 
as is frequently done, then we must attribute 
it to an assumption of superior masculine vir- 
tue, which facts will hardly sustain. M. 





WOMEN PAST AND PRESENT. 


What shall we say about the old type of 
women as compared with the present repre- 
sentatives of the best of the sex? The saint- 
ly, heroic, frugal, industrious wives and moth- 
ers of the earlier days of the Republic—have 
we improved upon them? Have the latter- 
day doctrines of Woman’s Rights made them 
more modest, more self-denying, more virtu- 
ous, better wives and mothers, purer and more 
active Christians, better heads of the institu- 
tion of home, more lovely companions of men ? 
We are aware that the answer.to those ques- 
tions involves the approval or the condemna- 
tion of the doctrines themselves, and it is 
well that the men and women of America be 
called upon to see and decide upon those doc- 
trines from this point of view. Is the type of 
the American woman improved? Has it 
beer improved in the last twenty years, es- 
pecially inside the circles that have taken the 
improvement of the position of Woman upon 
their hands? America is full of good women. 
As a rule they are undoubtedly better than 
the men, but certainly the men whose in- 
stincts are true are attracted most to those 
women who approach nearest to the ancient 
type. 

The final result of our civilization is to be 
reckoned in character. If this is not satisfac- 
tory, nothing is satisfactory. If we are not 
rearing better children and ripening better 
men aud women than we were a century ago, 








quicker we retrace our steps to see where we 
have diverged from the right track, the better. 
The typical American—man, woman and 
child—is the representative product of all the 
institutions and influences of our civilization. 
As the type improves or degenerates, do these 
institutions and influences stand approved or 
condemned before the world. Progress can- 
not be reckoned in rail-roads and steamboats, 
or counted in money, or decided in any way 
by the census tables. Are we producing bet- 
ter children and better men and women? 
That is the question which decides every- 
thing; and we have called attention to the 
old types in order that we may arrive at an 
intelligent conclusion.—Scribner’s Monthly. 


PARTY BOLTING. 


EpiTors WoMAN’S JOURNAL:—There was 
more said about bolting in the last Republican 
Convention than about the Woman question. 
If bolting meant with them “to sift,” I should 
agree with James Freeman Clarke, as being 
on the wise side of the question, for no party 
ever needed sifting more. But bolt, according 
to the dictionary, has other definitions, quite 
enough to quarrel about, supposing the peo- 
ple are not qualified to read and write the 
English language understandingly. 

It would be a satisfaction to think that the 
Republican party had become strong enough 
to do its own sifting, under God, with its own 
means. It is a matter of congratulation with 
me that I see, in the distance, men and wo- 
men who will be endowed with ability and 
skill to do their duty in mixed congregations. 
A Republican party isa mixed congregation, 
and the number has everjbeen few who were 
able to do their duty in such assemblies. Our 
political fathers were of that class in their day 
and some of us should be of that class in our 
day. Noman or woman can ever do it with- 


moves the world. To find any one qualified 
to act, even as a speaker, in a mixed congre- 
gation and to do his or her duty faithfully in 
all emergencies, would require more light 
than that of the sun to find, and more power 
than man naturally possesses. 

J. B. AUSTINE. 


LITERARY NOTICES, 


Tue CHILDHOOD oF THE WorRLD. By Edward 
Clodd, F. R. A. 8., Boston, Shepard & Gill. 


This small book tells, in a very simple and 
pleasing manner, the story written in the rocks, 
of ages long past. It is in two parts. The 
first describes the toois, weapons and habits of 
the primitive races, and their progress through 
the ages of Stone, Bronze and Iron, to the 
time of shepherds, farmers and traders. The 
second gives an account of early myths and 
religions, man’s firat thoughts and imaginings 
of the soul and its God. 

Covering the extent of time which it does, 
and touching upon a wide variety of subjects, 
in its one hundred and twenty-eight pages it 
can give only the outlines of fact. But these 
outlines even are entirely unknown and strange 
to most children, for whose comprehension they 
have been especially adapted, though many 
older persons may find them new and interest- 
ing. Itis a book worth introducing in schools, 
thatthe children might become familiar with 
its contents by occasional lessons, if it were 
not used as a regular study. 


BEDTIME Srories. By Mrs. Louise Chand- 
ler Moulton. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 


This is an attractive book of short stories, 
some of which have appeared before elsewhere. 
They are told in a graceful and natural man- 
ner, which makes several much-worn plots 
and characters acceptable. The tragedy ofthe 
book seems rather overdone. Too many of 
the chapters end in death, or some hair- 
breadth escape from imminent danger, but the 
tone of each is pure and refined, and their in- 
fluence will be good. E. 8. L. 
RECORDS OF A QUIET LIFE. By Augustus 

J.C. Hare. Revised for American Readers 

by Rev. W. L. Gage. Boston: Roberts 

Brothers. 

The Records of the Hares are of special 
value to those who are interested in the fami- 
ly, or have known the brothers through their 
writings. But the editor of the work before 
us was so charmed with the ‘‘Memorials,” so 
moved with admiration for the “delicate and 
modest spirits” which they revealed, that he 
longed to make them known to American 
readers. He has given us a bock only one 
third as large as the English edition, but he 
hopes many will turn from these pages to the 
unabridged work. 

“Few men,” says the preface, “have more 
deeply influenced their contemporaries in the 
upper circles of English thought, than the 
Hares.” Mr. Gage believes that the finest 
type of domestic life is to be found in an Eng- 
lish clergyman’s family; and “here is an in- 
stance where, owing toa strong sense of duty 
to the world, the barriers have been taken 
down, the shades have been drawn, the faces 
are seep by the firelight, and the words reach 
us through the open windows.” 

These fragments throw some light on the 
lives and characters of Julius and Augustus 
Hare, authors of “Guesses at Truth,” and 
contain many interesting references to cele- 
brated men of the day. But the chief interest 











centers about Maria Hare; indeed the book is 





out taking fast hold of the Almighty arm that | 





then something is radically wrong, and the | largely made up of her letters and extracts 


from her Journal. It is perhaps too much to 
expect that all the pages of so fragmentary a 
work should prove equally interesting; but if 
the notes from Mrs. Hare’s Journal had been 
given more sparingly, if some pages of relig- 
ious meditations and reflections, more likely 
to interest intimate friends than the public, 
had been omitted, portions of the book would 
seem less like the average “Memoirs,” which 
most readers find so distasteful. 

From Maria Hare’s writings we learn of the 
brief but perfect happiness of her married life, 
of the sweet cheerfulness with which she bore 
her bereavement, and the deep religious spirit 
which controlled her life. Letters written by 
her friends show how deeply she was respect- 
ed and loved, and how pure and ennobling 
must have been her influence on all with 
whom she came in contact. “Through the 
whole of her course, from childhood to old age 
and infirmities, the key-note of her life, the 
mainspring of her every act, was love.” And 
as “no Truth or Goodness realized by man 
ever dies or can die,’’ we hope Mr. Gage’s 
prediction will be fulfilled, and that this ‘‘Rec- 
ord of a Quiet Life” may win its way into 
uncounted households which may know little 
and care little for English writers and think- 
ers. M. P. T. 


SPECIAL NOTICES, 


CATHERINE E. RAY, Attorney and Coun- 
sellor at Lawand Practical Conveyancer, 1617 Twelfth 
Street, N. W , Washington, D. C. 














N. E. Women’s Club. 

On Monday 17th, Mrs. Severance will addreas the 
Club on “The Place of the Family in the Divine 
Economy,” at 4.30. Club tea at 7. 

AGENTS ATTENTION:—Any woman desir- 
ing to help herself, and aid the cause of sound moral- 
ity, can find ready sale for “Little Wolf,” a temper- 
ance tale. Apply to 
T.cC. EVANS, 

106 Washington Street, Boston. 
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DR. MARY J. SAFFORD, Office Hours 
from 11 A. M. to2 P. M. 


NO. 4 BOYLSTON PLACE, 








HEAD QUARTERS 


LAMPS. 


Tue REAL GERMAN 


STUDENT LAMP. 


Largest Size.........6....0... $5.00, 
Common Size................ 4.50, 
All Oomplete. 


PERKINS & HOUSE SAFETY LAMPS. 
The Tubular Argand Lamp. 


Rich BRONZE LAMPS from $1 to $12. 


A fullline of plain and decorated CHINA. French 
English and fine American GLASSWARE, &c, 


GUY & BROTHERS, 


IMPORTERS, 
33 & 35 BEDFORD STREET, Boston. 
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PAIN-KILLER! 


Perry Davis’ Vegetable Pain-Killer 


HAS BEEN TESTED IN EVERY VARIETY OF CLIMATE, 
AND BY ALMOST EVERY NATION KNOWN 
TO AMERICANS, 





It is the constant companion and estimable friend 
of the missionary and the traveler, on sea and land, 
and no one should travel on our lakes or rivers with- 
out it. 

It has been before the public over thirty years, and 
probably has a wider and better reputation than any 
other proprietary medicine of the present day. At 
this period there are but few unacquainted with the 
merits of the Pain-Killer; but while some extol it as 
a liniment, they know but little of the power in easing 
pain when taken internally, while others use it inter- 
nally with great success, but are equally ignorant of 
its healing virtues when applied externally. We 
therefore wish to say to all that it is equally success- 
ful, whether used internally or externally, and it 
stands to-day unrivalled by all the great catalogue of 
family medicines. It is sufficient evidence of ita vir- 
tues as a standard medicine, to know that it is now 
used in all parts of the world, and that its sale is con- 
stantly increasing. No curative agent bas had such 
wide-spread sale, or given such universal satisfaction. 
It is a purely vegetable compound, and perfectly safe 
in unskillful hands, 

After thirty years trial it is still receiving the most 
unqualified testimonials to its virtues, from persons 
of the highest character and responsibility. Physi- 
cians of the first respectability recommend it as a 
most effectual preparation for the extinction of pain. 
It is not only the best remedy ever known for Bruizes, 
Cuts, Burns, &c., but for Dysentery or Cholera, or 
any sort of bowel complaint, it is aremedy unsurpass- 
ed for efficiency and rapidity of action. In the great 
cities of India, and other hot climates, it has become 
the Standard Medicine for all such complaints, a8 
wellas for Dyspepsia, Liver Complaints and other 
kindred disorders. For coughs and colds, cauker, 
asthma and rheumatic difficulties, it has been proved 
by the most abundant and convincing testimony to 
be an invaluable medicine. 


Beware of Imitations. 


The Pain-Killer is sold by all respectable druggists 
throughout the United States and foreign countries. 


ta Price, 25 and 50 cents and $1.00. 
PERRY DAVIS & SON, Proprietors. 
No. 136 High Street, Providence, R. . 
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